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Introduetion 

TITLE 

The titie of tiiis book in tiie Hebrew Bible was its first two wonds, 'elleh haddebarim, 
whieh translate into English as "these are the words" (1:1). Aneient Near Eastem 
suzerainty treaties began with exactiy the same words.^ So the Jeiwish title gives a strong 
elue to tte literary eharaeter of Deuterononiy. 

The English title eomes from the Septuagint (Gieek) translatiorL "Daiteronon^^" means 
"seeond law" in Gieek. We might suppose that this title arose from the idea that 
Deuterononry leeoids the law as Moses lepeated it to the new generation of Isradites 
who were pieparing to enter the land This is not the ease. It eame from a mistranslation 
of a phiase in 17: 18. There God eommanded Isiad's kings to prepare "a eopy of this law" 
for themselves. The Septuagint translatois mistatenly lendered this phiase "this seeond 
[repeated] law." The Yulgate (Latin) translation, inAueneed by the Septuagint, translated 
thephiase "seeondlaw" asdeuteronomium from whieh Deuteronomy is a transhteration. 
Deuteronomy is to some extent however, a repetition to the new generation of the Law 
G od gave at Mt. Sinai. Thus G od overruled the translators' error and gave us a titie for the 
book in English that is appropriate in view of the eontents of the book. 

DATE AND WRITER 

Moses evidentiy wrote this book on the plains of Moab shortly before his death, whieh 
oeeurred about 1406 B.C. 

The Mosaie authorship of this book is guite easy to estabhsh. The book elaims to be the 
words of Moses (1:5, 9; 5:1; 27:1, 8; 29:2; 31:1, 30; 33:1, 30) and his writing (31:9, 22, 
24). Other Old Testament books also assert the Mosaie authorship of Deuteronomy (1 
Kings 2:3; 8:53; 2 Kings 14:6; 18:6, 12). Jesus Ghrist believed Moses wrote 
Deuteronomy (Mati;. 19:7-8; Mark 10:3-5; 12:19; John 5:46-47) as did tiie Apostie Peter 
(Aets 3:22), Stephen (Aets 7:37-38), Paul (Rom. 10:19; 1 Gor. 9:9), and the autiior of the 
Epistie to the Hebrews (Heb. 10:28). 



'Meredith G. Kline, "Deuteronomy," in The W]jcUffe Bible eommentary, p. 155. 
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"The authorship of no other book in the Old Testament is so explicitly 
emphasized."2 

The forai in v\Mch Moses wrotB Deuterononiy is veiy similar to that of andent Near 
Eastem siizerainty-vassal tieaties dating befoie and during the Mosaie eia TMs stmetuial 
evidence confim]s an eariy date of eonpositiorL^ 

Most conseivative eommentatois pieSer to legard the leeoid of Moses' death and a few 
editorial eomments as the woik of a later writer or writens. Qf eouise, Moses eould have 
writtenthese^engestoo, butthiswouldbequiteunusual. 

In spte of sueh conclusive evidence some seholais pi:efer a later date for Deuteronomy. 
The erities favor a post-Mosaie but pi:e-seventh-centuiy date, a seventh-centuiy date in 
KingJosiah's era, or a postexilic date.* 

SeOPE 

Deuteronomy is similar to Leviticus in that both books eontain a leeoid of instmetions 
and speeeh^ almost exclusively. Deuteronony is not so mueh a book of histoiy, as 
Genesis, Exodus, and Numbens aie, as it is a book of law. In eontrast to Leviticus, 
however, Moses addiessed Deuteronomy to all the Isradites moie than to the priests and 
Levites. 

The seope of histoiy eo^eied in Deuteronomy is veiy brief . AU the events leeoided took 
plaee on the plains of Moab probably within a few weeks just befoie Israel's entranee into 
GanaarL 

"Aeeording to the /ndex loeorum of Nestle's Novum Testamentum Graeee 
Deuteronomy is quoted or otherwise eited at least 95 times in the New 
Testament (eompared to 103 for Genesis, 113 for Exodus, 35 for 
Leviticus, and 20 for Numbers), making it one of the favorite Old 
Testament books of Jesus and the apostles."^ 



^lnternatioml Standard Bihle Eneydopedia, s.v. "Deuteronomy," by George L. Robinson, 2:836. See also 

Daniel I. Bloek, "Recovering the Voice of Moses: The Genesis of Deuteronomy," Journal of the 

EvangeUcal Theologieal Soeiet]/ 44:3 (September 2001):385-408. 

■^SeeMeredithG. Kline, Treaty oftheGreatKing. 

^For a siuvey of mgor studies in Deuteronony sinee 1938, see Gary GoUier, "The Problem of 

Deu.teronony: In Seareh of a Perspective," Restoration Quarterly 26:4 (1983):215-33. For an excellent 

detense of the conservative dating of Deuteronomy as opposed to the eritieal dating, espeeially the seventh- 

eentury B.C. option, see Gordon Wenham, "The date of Deuteronomy: lineh-pin of Old Testament 

eritieism," Themelios 10:3 (April 1985):15-20, and 11:1 (Septemberl985):15-18. 

^Eugene H Merrill, "Deuteronony, New Testament Faith, and the Ghristian Life," in Integrity of Heart, 

SkiUfulness ofHands, p. 23. See D. Eberhard Nestle, ed., Novum Testamentum Graeee, 21st ed., pp. 658- 

61. 
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CHARACTER 

"The book of Deuteronomy is the doeument prepared by Moses as a 
witness to the dynastie covenant whieh the Lond gave to Israel in the 
plainsofMoab(cf. 31:26)."6 

THEOLOGY 

"In hne with the general eorrespondenee of the form of a thing to its 
function, it is safe to say that one eannot understand the theology of 
Deuteronomy without reference to its covenant form and strueture . . . It is 
no exaggeration to maintain that the eoneept of covenant lies at the very 
heart of the book and may be said to be the eenter of its theology. 

"Covenant by its very definition demands at least three elements— the two 
eontraeting parties and the doeument that deseribes and outlines the 
purpose, nature, and reguirements of the relationship. Thus the three major 
rubries of the theology of Deuteronomy are (1) Yahweh, the Great King 
and covenant initiator; (2) Israel, the vassal and covenant reeipient; and (3) 
the book itself, the covenant organ, eomplete with the essentials of 
standard treaty doeuments. This means, moreover, that all the revelation of 
the book must be seen through the prism of covenant and not abstraetly 
removed from the peeuliar historieal and ideologieal context in whieh it 
originated."' 

"The theologieal values of Deuteronon^^ ean hardly be exaggerated It 
stands as the wellsping of hablieal historieal ievelatiorL It is a prime 
souiee for both OT and NT theology. Whether the covenant, the holiness 
of God, or the eoneept of the people of God is the unifying factor of OT 
theology, eaeh finds errphasis and lemarkalie definition in 
Deuterononiy."^ 

OUTLINE 

I. Introduetion: the covenant setting 1:1-5 

II. Moses' first major address: a review of God's faithfulness 1:6— 4:40 

A. God's past dealings with Israel 1:6— 3:29 

1. God's guidanee from Sinai to Kadesh 1:6-46 

2. The marchfrom Kadeshto the Amorite frontier 2:1-23 

3. The eonguest of the kingdom of Sihon 2:24-37 



^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 155. 

^EugeneH M&nAW, D euteronomy, pp. 47-48. 

^Earl S. Kalland, "DeuterDnDir^A," mDeuteronomy-2 Samuel, vol. 3 of The Expositor's Bihle Oommentary, 

p. 10. 
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4. The conquest of the kingdom of Og 3:1-11 

5. A review of the distribution of the eonguered land 3: 12-20 

6. Moses' antieipation of future blessing 3:21-29 

B . A n exhortation to observe the law f aithfully 4: 1 - 40 

1 . The appeal to hearken and obey 4: 1-8 

2. God's appearanee at Mt. Horeb 4:9-14 

3. The prohibition of idolatry 4:15-24 

4. The eonseguenees of idolatry 4:25-31 

5. The unigueness of Y ahweh and Israel 4:32-40 

III. Historieal interlude: preparation for the covenant text 4:41-49 

A . The appointment of eities of refuge in Transjordan 4:41-43 
B . Introduetion to the seeond address 4:44-49 

IV . Moses' seeond major address: an exposition of the law ehs. 5— 26 
A . The essenee of the law and its fulfillment ch. 5—11 

1 . Exposition of the D eealogue and its promulgation ch. 5 

2. Exhortation to love Y ahweh ch. 6 

3. Examples of the applieation of the prineiples ehs. 7—11 

B . An exposition of seleeted covenant laws ehs. 12— 25 

1. Laws arising from the first eommandment 12:1-31 

2. Laws arising from the seeond eommandment 12:32— 13:18 

3. Laws arising from the third eommandment 14:1-21 

4. Laws arising from the fourth eommandment 14:22— 16:17 

5. Laws arising from the fifth eommandment 16:18— 18:22 

6. Laws arising from the sixth eommandment 19:1— 22:8 

7. Laws arising from the seventh eommandment 22:9— 23:18 

8. Laws arising from the eighth eommandment 23:19— 24:7 

9. Laws arising from the ninth eommandment 24:8— 25:4 

10. Laws arising from the tenth eommandment 25:5-19 

C. Covenant eelebration, confirmation, and eonelusion ch. 26 

1. Laws of covenant eelebration and confirmation 26:1-15 

2. Summary exhortation 26:16-19 

V . Preparations for renewing the covenant ehs. 27: 1-29: 1 
A. TheeeremonyatSheehem 27:1-13 
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B . The eurses that follow disobedienee to specific stipulations 27: 14-26 

C. The blessings that follow obedienee 28:1-14 

D. The eurses that follow disobedienee to general stipulations 28:15-68 

E. Narrativeinterlude29:l 

VI. Moses' third major address: an exhortation to obedienee 29:2— 30:20 
A. An appeal for faithfulness 29:2-29 

1. Historieal review 29:2-8 

2. The purpose of the assembly 29:9-15 

3. The eonseguenees of disobedienee 29:16-29 

B . A eall to deeision ch. 30 

1. The possibility of restoration 30:1-10 

2. The importanee of obedienee 30:11-20 

VII. Moses' last aets ehs. 31-34 

A. The duties of Israel's future leaders 31:1-29 

1. ThepresentationofJoshua 31:1-8 

2. The seventh year covenant renewal eeremony 31:9-13 

3. The eommissioning of Joshua 31:14-23 

4. The preservation of God's words 31:24-29 

B. TheSongofMoses 31:30- 32:44 

1 . The introduetion to the song 3 1 : 30 

2. Thesongitself 32:1-43 

3. The eonelusion to the song 32:44 

C. Narrativeinterlude 32:45-52 

1. Moses' exhortation to obedienee 32:45-47 

2. The announeement of Moses' death 32:48-52 

D . Moses' blessing of the tribes ch. 33 

E. Moses' death and burial: narrative epilogue ch. 34 

Y ou will notiee that there is a general altemation between narrative (seetions I, III, V, and 
VII) and didaetie (seetions II, IV, and VI) material. However there is some mixture of 
narrative and didaetie material in seetions V and VII. 
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We ean also divide the revelation in this book aeeonding to the general arrangement of 
the typieal forai of a suzerain-vassal treaty that was eommon in the aneient Near East.^ 

I. Preamlie Covenant mediator 1:1-5 

II. Hsborieal prologue: Covenanthisbory 1:6—4:49 

III. Stipulations: Covenant life ehs. 5—26 

A. TteGieateonirnaridmeritehs. 5— 11 
B. Arollary eornrnandrnents ehs. 12— 26 

IV. Sanetions: Covenant ratirieation ehs. 27— 30 

V. Dynastie disp)sition: Covenant eortinLiity ehs. 31—34 



^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 156. 
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Exposition 

I. INTRODUeTION: THE COVENANT SETTING 1:1-5 

This brief seetion plaees the events that follow in their geographieal and ehronologieal 
setting. It introduees the oeeasion for the covenant the parties involved, and other 
information neeessary to identify the doeument and the peeuliarities of its eomposition. 

"The time was the last month of the fortieth year after the Exodus (v. 3a), 
when the men of war of that generation had all perished (2:16), the 
eonguest of Trans-Jordan was aeeomplished (v. 4; 2:24ff.), and the time of 
Moses' death was at hand. It was espeeially this last eireumstanee that 
oeeasioned the renewal of the covenant. God seeured the eontinuity of the 
mediatorial dynasty by reguiring of Israel a pledge of obedienee to his new 
appointee, Joshua (cf. 31:3; 34:9), and a new vow of eonseeration to 
himself."io 

"The preamlie thus ^oims a hridge between the original covenant and its 
lenewal to the new generatiorL"' ' 

The Aiabah (v. 1) is the depiession that nms fiom noith of the Sea of Ghinnereth 
(Galilee) all the way to the Red Sea (Gulf of Agabah). Israd's loeation in this plain was 
just noitheast of the point at v\Mch the Joidan River en^es into the Dead Sea, diieetly 
east of Jericho. 

The iefeience to the duiation of a noimal j oumey hom Hbieb (the lange of mountains in 
v\Mch Mt Sinai stood.) to Kadesh-bamea as being 11 days (v. 2), about 150 miles, is not 
just historieal. TMs was the pait of Israd's jouiney that took her fiom the plaee God gave 
Hs covenant to the boider of the Piomised Lard. Fiom theie the Isradites eould have 
and should have entered Ganaan TMs iefeience points out a eontiast between the shoit 
distanee and the long time it took Isiad to mate the trip due to her unbdief . It took Isiad 
40 yeais to tiavd fiom Egypt to the plains of Moab (v. 3) . TMs is the only exact date that 
Moses spedtied in Deuteronon^^. The spritual tailuie at the loot of this lengthened 
sojoum provided the reason for mueh of v\tot Moses said and did that toUows in 
Deuterononiy. 

The name Yahweh ^Dpeais for the fiist time in veise 3 in Deuteronoiny, and it oeeuis 
more than 220 times. TMs name is most expiessive of God's covenant role with Isiad. Its 
frequent ^Dpeaianee hdps the leader lemember that Deuterononiy piesents God in Hs 
role as soveidgn suzeiain and covenant kBeper.' 2 



lOlbid., pp. 156-57. 

^^Meriill, "ATheologyofthePentataich," inA Bihlieal Theologyofthe Old Testament, p. 74. 

^ 2 In cxDntrast, the name Elohim ocxxiis only 38 times in this book 
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Moses probably referred to God's defeat of Sihon and Og here (v. 4) to give the Israelites 
hope as well as to date his words more specifically. 

The nature of Deuteronomy as a whole is an exposition (explanation) of all that God had 
eommanded (v. 5; cf. v. 3). The Hebrew word translated "expound" {be'er) means to 
make something absolutely elear or plain (cf. 27:8). We might say that Deuteronomy is a 
eommentary on earlier passages in the Pentateueh. Moses' seeond address (ehs. 5— 26) 
partieularly eoneentrated on this exposition. 

The English term "law" has negative eonnotations, but the Hebrew torah, (lit. instmetion) 
used here (v. 5), is positive. The Torah is more instruetion than prohibition. Here the 
whole of Deuteronomy is in view. 

"What the man and woman lost in the Garden is now restored to them in 
the Torah, namely, God's plan for their good.''^^ 

Four supenseriptions signal the beginnings of Moses' speeehes in Deuterononiy (1:1-5; 
4:44r49; 29:1; 33:1). 

II. MOSES' FIRST MATOR ADDRESS: A REYIEW 0F GOD'S FAITHFULNESS 
1:6-4:40 

". . . an explicit literary strueture to the book is expressed in the sermons 
or speeehes of Moses; a substrueture is diseemible in the covenantal 
eharaeter of the book; and a theologieal stmeture is revealed in its theme 
of the exclusive worship of the Lord as found in the Ten Gommandments, 
partieularly in the Eirst Gommandment and its positive expression in the 
Shema(Deut. 6:4-5). "1* 

The writer set forth God's aets for Israd as the basrs on whieh he ^Dpealed to the new 
generatron of Isradites to renew the Mosaie Covenant with Hm 

". . . it is not an overstatement to propose that covenant is the theologieal 
centerof Deiiteronorr5^ 

"... arry atten^* to deal with Daiterononiy theologieally mnst do so with 
eorrgiete and ^Dpropriate attentron to its f orm and its domrnant covenant 
theme. TMs means that God's revelation of Hmselt and of other matters 
mnst be understood within a covenant context beeause it is Hs puipose in 
the doenment to lepresent Hmsdt in a paitrciilarized role— Sovereign, 
Redeemer, covenant-mater, andbenefactor"'^ 



'^John H. Sailhamer, The Pentateueh asNarrative, p. 424. 

^^PatriekD. 'MiWer, D euteronomy, p. 10. 

^^Meriill "A Theology . . .," p. 62. Seealso idem, "Deuteronony," inThe Old Testament Explorer, p. 131- 

32. 
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"The preamble in the intemational suzerainty treaties was followed by a 
historieal survey of the relationship of lond and vassal. It was written in an 
I-thou style, and it sought to establish the historieal justification for the 
lord's eontinuing reign. Benefits allegedly conferred upon the vassal by the 
lord were eited, with a view to grounding the ^assal's allegianee in a sense 
of gratitude eomplementary to the sense of fear whieh the preamble's awe- 
inspiring identification of the suzerain was ealeulated to produee. When 
treaties were renewed, the historieal prologue was brought up to date. AU 
these formal features characterize Deut 1:6— 4:49." ^^ 

Moses pointed out Israd's imfaithfiilness to en:phasize God's faithfiilness. 

A. GOD'S PAST DEALINGS WITH ISRAEL 1:6—3:29 

1. God's guidanee froin Sinai to Kadesh 1:6-46 

Moses began his reeital of Israel's history at Horeb beeause this is where Yahweh 
adopted the nation by making the Mosaie Covenant with her. The trip from Egypt to 
Sinai was only preparation for the giving of the covenant. The Mosaie Covenant is 
eentral in Deuteronomy. 

"The importanee of history has two focal points: (a) there is the covenant 
tradition of promise, from Abraham to Moses; (b) there is the experience 
of God in history working out in deed the eontent of the promise. Thus, for 
the renewal of the covenant deseribed in Deuteronomy, the prologue 
reealls not only the covenant's history, but also the ability of the Lord of 
the covenant to fulfill his promise. What God had done in the past he 
eould eontinue to do in the future. There is thus a presentation of a faithful 
God, whose demand was for a faithful people."'' 

Moses ieflected on the past mainly as Israd's history stands ievealed in the earlier books 
of the Pentateoeli He did not assume knov\dedge of Israd's listory that is independent of 
the tiblieal aeeount nor did he reeount events previously unreeorded Oeeasionally in 
Deuterononiy he supplemented v\tot he had writben ^ier with other explanatory 
material. TMs indieates that Moses assumed that those v\to read Deuterononiy would 
have prior knov\dedge of his preeeding four books. He did not just write Deuterononiy for 
the generation of Isradites etout to enter the Promised Land but for later generations as 
wdl ineluding our generatiorL 

1:6-18 Moses ealled Mt Sinai HbrdD almost exdusivdy in this book, ". . . in 

teepang with the rhetorieal style of the book."' ^ The events in this seetion 
of verses took plaee before Israd left HbrdD. The rderenees to "the river 



'^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 157. 

^^PetBrG. Graigie, The Book ofDeuteronomy, p. 94. 

^^C. F. Keil and Franz Delitzsch, Bihlieal Commentary on the Old Testament: Pentateueh, 3:284. 
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Euphrates" (v. 7) and "the stars of heaven for multitude" (v. 10) hark baek 
to God's promises to Abraham. 

"Yirtually all of Palestine and Syria are ineluded in these 
terms [in v. 7], an area larger than Israel ever possessed in 
fact even during the reigns of David and Solomon."!^ 

"The Loid's gift of Canaan to Israd (v. 8) and his eommand 
to them to enter and to possess the land began here and vvas 
leiterated and en^iiasi^ed lepeatedly in the speeehes of 
Moses leeoided in Deuteiononiy. They aie eaidinal 
dementsof theteachingof thebookandslx)vvthat, asBaly 
has said, 'Palestine was, in fact, the Ghosen Land for tte 
Ghosen People; not, it should be notieed, ehosen by them, 
butehosen/orthem' (p. 303). "^" 

God had alieady multiplied the Isiadites, and He was leady to give them 
the land Hbvvever the "stiife" (v. 12) of the people would piove to be thdr 
undoing. God ^Dpointed judges (v. 16) to hdp Moses eany the buiden of 
legal dedsions that lesulted fiom the giving of the law. It was veiy 
uip)itant, theidoie, thatthesemenjudgefaiiiy (v. 17). 

1 : 19-46 These veises deal with Isiad's failuie at Kadesh-bamea, its eauses and its 

eonseguenees. 

The Hebiew woid tianslated "tate possession" (v. 21), ideiring to the 
Piomised Land, oeeuis over 50 times in Deuteionomy. God's gieat desiie 
for His people had been that they possess what He had piomised them 
Unfoitunatdy the older geneiation would not beeause of f eaiful unbdid. 

The sending of the spes was the people's idea (v. 22; cf. Nuiil 13:1-3). 
Moses agieed to it, as did the Loid, beeause it was not wiong in itsdf . It 
had the potential of bdng hdpful to the Isiadites. Neverthdess God had 
not eommanded this stiategy. He knew that the sight of the thieatening 
people and foitified dties (v. 28) would diseouiage them 

The people's sin in failing to enter the land was not just undeiestimating 
God's power They eould have blamed themsdves for thdr weak faith. 
Instead they blamed God and in^Duted to Him the woist of motives towaid 
them God loved them, but tbey daimed He hated them (v. 27). In 
covenant teraiinology to love means to ehoose, and to hate means to igeet 
(cf. Gea 25:23; Mal. 1:2-3; Rom 9:10-13).2i The Isiadites doubted God's 
goodness, denied His woid, and disobeyed His will (cf. Gen, 3). 



i^eraigie, p. 95. 

^OKalland, p. 22. Theguotationis&DmDennisBaly, The Geographyofthe Bihle. 

^^Menill, Deuteronomy, p. 77; Leon Moms, The Epistle to the Romans, pp. 388-89. 
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"The most subtle danger for Israel was the possibility that 
they might doubt the graeious guidanee of God and His 
wilhngness to fulfill His promises. It was to beeome the 
besetting sin of Israel that they doubted the active and 
providential sovereignty of Y ahweh in every erisis."^^ 

"Sueh fainilial language was eommon in andent Near 
Easbem treaty texts v\tei:e the rnater of the covenant vvould 
be Tathei^ ard the ieceiver 'son'''^ ^ 

The Book of Deuterononiy ieveals the wrath of God (v. 34) as wdl as Hs 
love. 

The aeeount of Moses' sin (v. 37) is out of ehronologieal oider. Moses' 
puipose in this nanati^e was not to idate Isiad's experiences in sequence 
but to en:5±iasize spiitual lessons. 

"Moses . . . looted behind his own failuie and idened to 
the eause of his adion, v\Mch was the people's aitieism of 
the Loid's provision of food"2 * 

God's provision of a new leader who would tate the nation into the land 
followed Moses' failuie (v. 38). The point is that God provided for the 
Isiadites even when they failed Moses did not tiy to hide his own guilt 

Moses eormeeted entering the Promised Land with the stoiy of Adam and 
Eve in the Gaiden of Edea The new generation of Isradites was in a 
position simUar to the one in v\Mch thdr original paients found 
fhemsdves. They had "no knowledge of good or evil" and so had to 
depend on God to "give it to them" as a giaeious fafher (v. 39; cf. 32:6). 
Tte instmetion (Toiah) that Moses gave the people was the means that 
God woulduseto provideforthdrgood (cf. 30:15-16). 

The foimer generation tried to salvage an oppoitunity lost at Kadesh 
through unbdid (v. 41). TMs is not always possible, and it was not in this 
instance.25 

". . . eh^Dter 1 sets up v\tot Deuteronon^^ is abouL It will eeho and 
antidpate disobedienee and unwillingness to live ty promise and 



22j. A. Thompson, Deuteronomy, p. 88. 

2'^Menill Deuteronomy, p. 79. Cf. D. J. McCarthy, "Notes on the Love of God in Deuteronomy and the 

Father-Son Relationship between Y ahweh and Israel," CathoUc Bihlieal Quarterly 27 (1965):144-47. 

24Kalland, pp. 27-28. 

^^See Sailhamer, pp. 428-30, for four different wag^s of explaining the unelear sequence of events during 

the 38 years of wandering in the wildemess. 
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instnietion. Purther, the ehapter gives us elues about the purpose and 
context of Deuteronomy. It is a word of instmetion about how to live in 
the land, addressed to a people whose history reflects persistent 
faithlessness and disobedienee . . ."^s 

2. The mareh froin Kadesh to the Amorite frontier 2: 1-23 

Pollowing Israel's seeond departure from Kadesh (Num. 20) the nation set out for "the 
wildemess" (v. 1). This was probably the wildemess of Moab to the east of the Dead Sea. 
They traveled by "the way to the Red Sea" (v. 1). This probably refers to the caravan 
route that ran from several miles south of the Dead Sea to Elath. Elath stood at the 
northem tip of the Gulf of Agabah. Then they "eireled" around to the mountains of the 
Seir range southeast of the Arabah (v. 1). 

When Israel lay eamped at 

Kadesh, Moses had asked 

permission from the Edomites to 

pass through their land on the 

Arabah road (v. 8). This route ran 

east from Kadesh to the King's 

Highway, the main north-south 

road east of the Seir mountains 

(cf. Num. 20:14-21). The 

Edomites denied his reguest. 

Apparently later when Israel was 

moving north toward Edom from 

Elath God told Moses that they 

would pass through Edom (vv. 4- 

6). They did this through "the 

way of the wildemess of Moab" (v. 8), a minor route east of and roughly parallel to the 

King's Highway. We may assume that the Israelites did buy food and water from the 

Edomites at this time (v. 6). 




Verse seven is a testimony to God's eare for His people during their wildemess 
wanderings. 

The sites of Elath and Ezion-geber (v. 8) seem to have been very elose together. 

"... the main settlement was the oasis of Agabah, at the northeast eomer 
of the gult and . . . both names, Elath and Ezion-geber, referred to this 
plaee, perhaps to two parts of the oasis."" 

God's eare of Moab (v. 9) and Ammon (v. 19) as wdl as Edom (v. 5) is traeealie to the 
souiee of these nations in Ahiaham's family. They weie partatens in the benefits of the 



26Mmer, p. 36. 

^^DennisBaly, "Elatii, Ezion-geber, andtheRedSea," Biblieal lUustrator 9:3 (Spring 1983):69. 
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Abrahamie Covenant. Note that God gave these nations their lands. The thriee repeated 
phrase, "I have given" (vv. 5, 9, 19), indieates Y ahweh's sovereign prerogative to assign 
His land to whomever He ehose. 



A later editor, under divine inspiration, may have added the parenthetie seetions (vv. 10- 
12, 20-23) to Moses' narrative after Israel had settled in the land. They refer to events that 
happened after Israel erossed the Jordan (w. 12, 23). 

"The Hurrians are referred to frequently in the Old Testament as the 
Horites [w. 12, 22] . . ."^s 

Veise 14 is a flashback. The erossing of the 
Zered was a benehmark event for the Isradites. 
It signaled the end of the wUdemess wanderings 
as the aossing of the Red Sea had marted the 
end of Egyptian bondage. The aossing of the 
Joidan River would mark the beginning of a 
new era in the Promised Land 

"The reference to the demise of all the 
fighting men aeeon^iishes at least two 
purposes: (1) it hrings that v\tole era of 
desert sojouming to an end, and (2) it 
enphasi^es more than ever that the 
in^iending victories of Israd in both the 
Transjordan and Ganaan must be 
attributed not to Israd but to the Lord 
alone. With the heart of military eapaeity 
gone, there ean be no doubt that victory 
is achievable only as he, the Warrior of 
Israd, leads them to triun^ii in holy 
war."29 

The C^±itorim (v. 23) were part of the sea 

people v\to irwaded Ganaan f rom the northwest 

and settled in the southwest portion of that land 

The Gaphtorim eame from C^±itor (Grete) as a 

result of the irwasion of tter northem Meditenanean homdands ty the Dorians 

(Greeks). The Gaphtorim beeame known as the Philistines. The v\tole land of Ganaan 

beeame known as Palesline, the land of the Philistines. The Roman En^Deror Hadrian 

(A.D. 1 17- 138) gave it this name. 




2SPeterCraigie, Ugaritand the Old Testament, p. 80. 
^^MboAW, D euteronomy, p. 95. 
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3. The eonguest of the kingdom of Sihon 2: 24-37 



This narratiye elosely parallels the one in Numbers 21:21-32. In this aeeount Moses 
emphasized forthe people God's faithfulness to them. Note espeeially verses 25, 29, 30, 
31, 33, and 36. 

"'All the nations under heaven' (v. 25) is an idiomatie hyperbole signifying 
all the nations in the vicinity; that is, at least from horizon to horizon 
(underheaven)."3o 

"The pnxess of Sihon's fall was mueh the same as that of the fall of . . . 
the Phaiaoh of the Exodus. Eaeh was ^Dproaehed with a iBquest to favor 
the Isradites (w. 26-29), v\Mch he iefused, beeause 'the Loid . . . 
hardened his sprit' (v. 30). Eaeh made a hoslile advance against Israd (v. 
32) and siiffeHi defeat, as the Loid fought for Hs people (w. 31, 
33ff.)."3i 

As God had promised Hs people, "No dty was too high" for them (v. 36). Moses gave 
God all the eiedit for this vidDiy . 

"Apart from the Loid's intention to provide a home and land for God's 

people, theie are two eiiteria f or the destmdion of inhabitants of the land: 

(1) those who oppose God's puipose and promise to Israd— that is, Sihon 

and Og; and (2) those v\to seem to pose in a spedal way the prohlem of 

idigious eontamination and syneietism— that is, the Ganaanites and 
Amoiites."22 

". . . the divine haidening deseiibed here [v. 30] was pait of Yahweh's 
soveidgn judgment on a moially eomipt eultuie.''^ ^ 

4. The eonguest of the kingdom of g 3: 1- 11 

This reeord is also very similar to the previous aeeount of this eonguest in Numbers 
21:33-35, though Moses provided more intormation here. Again Moses interpreted 
Israel's history to emphasize God's faithfulness. The land of Bashan, or Argob, was a 
tertile, heavily torested plateau tamous for its oaks (Isa. 2:13) and livestock (32:14; 
Amos 4:1).3* The spes had f eared the giants and walled dties of Ganaan Neverthdess in 
this ean^Mgn God ddi^ered to Hs people 60 heavily fortified dties besides mariy other 
rural towns plus at least one leal giant, Og. Moses probably leeoided the size of lis king 



30Kalland, p. 32. 

■^^Kline, "Daiteronorry," p. 159. 

32]VIiller, p.40. 

■^■^Robert B. Chisholm Jr., "Divine Hardening in the Old Testament," Bihliotheea Saera 153:612 (Oetober- 

Decemberl996):430. 

■^^The region of Argob mB^ be another name for Bashan or a part of Bashan The Rephaites lived there (v. 

13). 
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size bed (v. 11) to doeument the fact that God gave the Israelites victory over the giants 
they had so greatly feared. Some writers have argued that the Hebrew word 'eres means 
sareophagus rather than bed.^^ Most translatois disagree. Hs bed proboHy eontained iion 
dec»rations sinee at this time iion was a pmous metal.^ ^ 

5. A review of the distribution of the eonguered land 3: 12-20 

The division of the land of these two Amorite kings among two and one-half Isradite 
tribes (cf . Nuni 32) fmther fiilfilled God's promise to give the land to Hs people. TMs 
extensive poition of leal estate vvas part of tte land God prorrdsed to Ahraham. 

Moses' eariier deseription of this eonguest stiessed Isiad's role in taking this land (Nim 
32), but in this one he stiessed that it was God who gave it to them (v. 20). 

6. Moses' antieipation of future blessing 3:21-29 

Moses eneouraged Joshua, his sueeessor, to take eourage on the basis of all that God had 
done for Israel thus far, espeeially in defeating Sihon and Og (vv. 21-22). A better 
translation of verse 22 is "... for Yahweh [the covenant-keeping God] your Elohim 
[strong One], He [emphatie] is the one fighting for you." Israel's future sueeess was 
eertain beeause of Israel's God, not beeause of Israel's strength or wisdom. 

Moses was so eager to see the Promised Land that he reguested permission to enter it 
even for just a brief visit (vv. 23-25). Beeause of his sin, whieh the people provoked by 
their ineessant eomplaining but whieh Moses did not shirk responsibility for, God did not 
permit this (v. 26). God did, however, allow Moses to view the land from a good vantage 
point(v. 27; cf. 34:1-3). 

"In this seetion we also have one of Moses' prayers (vv. 23-29). These 
prayers eontribute to a profile of Moses as a type or model figure that is 
antieipatory of later figures in the biblieal tradition. The primary 
eomponents of this profile show Moses as a suffering servant [here], 
teaeher (see diseussion of 5:22-33), interoessor (see ch. 9), and prophet 
(see 18:9-22)."" 

God ehaiged Moses with eneouiaging Joshua fiiither (v. 28). It is mueh easier to live by 
sight than by faith in God's promises. 

B. An exhortation to obserye the law faithfully 4:1-40 

Moses tumed in his address from eontemplating the past to an exhortation for the future. 
This seetion is the climax of his first speeeh. 



^^Graigie, The Book . . ., p. 120; Timothy R. Ashley, The Book of Numhers, p. 430; Jack S. Deere, 

"Deuteronomy," in The Bihle Knowledge Commentary: Old Testament, p. 267. 

36AlanR Mllard, "KingOg'slronBed: FactorFancy?" Bihle Review 6:2 (April 1990):20. 

^^Miller, pp. 42-43. 
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"The parallel between the literary stmeture of this ehapter and that of the 
Near Eastem treaty is noteworthy. The author of the treaty is named (1, 2, 
b, 10), reference is made to the preeeding historieal aets, the treaty 
stipulations are mentioned, the appeal is made for Israel to obey, the treaty 
sanetions, blessing and eursing, are referred to, witnesses are mentioned 
(26), and the obligation to transmit the knowledge of the treaty to the next 
generation is stated (10). While these elements in the Near Eastem treaty 
are not set out in a rigid legal form, but are woven into a speeeh without 
regard for striet formality, they ean be elearly diseemed.''^^ 

"Moses stresses the uniqueness of God's ievelation to them and their 
lesponsilility."^^ 

"He [Moses] would not enter the land and guide the people in God's Law, 
sohenowgivesthemhisexplanationof theLawtouseinhisabsenee. Hs 
eential purpose in this seetion is to draw out the chief ideas of the Sinai 
nanatiYes, Exodus 19—33."*° 

1. The appeal to hearken and obey 4: 1-8 

Mosesuigedthelsraditesto "listento" (v. 1) andto "obey" (w. 2, 5, 6) the Mosaie Law. 
"Statutes" (v. 1) were the pemianent basie nies of eonduet v\teieas "^udgments" 
(oidinanees, v. 1) were dedsions God ievealed in answer to specific needs. The 
judgments set preeedent f or futLiie aetion (e.g., the ease of Zelophehad's daughtens) . 

Moses used the illustration of the leeent seduetion of the Isradites by the Mdianites and 
God's eonseguent plague (Num 25: 1-9) to wam the people of the danger of disregaiding 
God'slaw(w. 3-4). 

Moses' ^Dpeal lested on the piomises of life (v. 1) and possession of the land (v. 1). He 
also iefenBd to the piaise that would eome on the Isiadites fiom other peoples for thdr 
obedienee (v. 6), thdr idationship of intimaey with God (v. 7), and the intiinsie 
supeiioiity of thdr laws (v. 8). 

"The theology of the nations at laige taught that the supieme gods weie 
lemote and inaeeessible. Though they were percdved in highly 
anthiopomoiphie terais, they also weie thought to be so busy arri 
pieoeeuped with thdr own ^f aiis that they eould seaiedy tate notiee of 
fhdrdevoteesexceptv\tentheyneededtheni*' It was in eontiast to these 
notions, then, that Moses diew attention to the Loid, God of Isiad, v\to. 



^^Thompson, p. 102. Cf. Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 113. 

■^^Samuel]. SehAti, Deuteronomy, p. 30. 

*°Sailhamer, p. 433. These chief ideas aie the Torah as wisdom (w. 1-14), waming against idolatry (w. 

15-24), the possibility of exile (w. 25-31), and God's presenee with Israel (w. 32-40). 

^^M. Eliade, The Saered and the Profane, pp. 27-31. 
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though utterly transeendent and wholly different from humankind, 
paradoxically lives and moves among them."^^ 

"In this exposition of the way of the covenant as the way of wisdom, the 
foundation was laid in the Torah for the Wisdom literature v\Mch was 
atterwards to find its plaee in the saered eanon"* ^ 

2. God's appearanee at Mt. Horeb 4:9-14 

"The abstraet nature of God in the Isradite rdigion, and the absenee of 
any physieal repiesentation of him, inp)sed great dif tieulties for a people 
living in a worid v\tei:e all other men repiesented their gods in visual, 
physieal form To eounter this difficulty would reguire great eare and so 
Moses urged sueh eare, lest you forget the things your eyes have seen [v. 
9]. They had never literally seen their God, but they had seen what God 
had done."*^ 

The emphasis in this seetion is on the supematural eharaeter of the revelation of God's 
law. Human beings did not invent Israel's law. A holy God had revealed it. It was speeial 
revelation. Gonseguently the Israelites were to fear (i.e., have an awesome reverence for) 
God (v. 10). In Deuteronomy Moses often reminded the parents that they, not the priests 
or other religious leaders, bore the primary responsibility for edueating their ehildren 
spiritually (w. 9-10; cf. 6:7, 20; 11:19; 31:13; 32:46). 

"The basie lesson for Israel to leam at Horeb was to fear and reverence 
God."« 

"In the Old Testament the fear of God is more than awe or reverence 
though it ineludes both Pearing God is beeoming so aeutdy aware of Hs 
moral purity and omnipotenee that one is genuindy afraid to disobey Hm 
Pearing God also ineludes responding to Hm in worship, service, tmst, 
obedienee, andeommitmenL"*^ 

3. The prohibition of idolatry 4: 15-24 

Beeause God did not reveal Himself in any physieal form He forbade the Israelites' 
making any likeness of Him as an aid to worship (vv. 15-18). They were not to worship 
the heavenly bodies for this purpose either (v. 19) as did other aneient Near Eastemers. 
Ghristians may not face the temptation to represent God in wood or stone, but we must be 
careful about thinking we ean eontain or limit Him or fully eomprehend Him. Even 



^^Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 117. 

^■^Kline, "Doiteronony," p. 161. 

44Craigie, The Book . . ., pp. 132-33. Cf. John 3:8. 

45Schultz, p. 31. 

^^Deere, p. 269 
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though we have received mueh revelation about God we eannot fully grasp all there is to 
appreeiate about Him. 

Evidently the thought of God's bringing the Israelites out of Egypt, "the iron fumace/' to 
bring them into the land (v. 20) triggered Moses' reference to his own sin and its 
eonseguenees (vv. 21-22). 

"The use of metal by heating eertain ores and then hammering the metallie 
residue or welding it to other parts while still hot may have appeared in the 
Near East in the first half of the third millennium b.c., but the marnjfactuie 
of iron otgeets (usually we^ns) was veiy limited till 1500 b e . and later. 
Though the 'fuinaces' of the OT woiid eoiid not be heated sufficiently to 
mate molten iron, artisans had leamed to use bdlows to mate the hottest 
fire then known; and they knew that the hotiest fire they eould produee 
was neeessary for their iron produdions. 'Out of the iron-smdting fuinace, 
out of Egypt' does not mean to inply that ironrsmdting tumaees were in 
Egypt at that time. Rather, hringing Israd out of Egypt was lite hringing 
her out of an iron-smdting tumaee— the heavy bondege of Egypt with its 
aeeon^Miying difficulties and tensions bdng litened to the hDttest fire 
thenknown"'^^ 

Israd was to leam from Moses' peraonal failme (v. 23) and be eonpletely loyal to 
Yahweh 

"Not only ean the inheritanee be merited ty obedienee, but it ean be lost 
by disobedienee. Even Moses was exduded from the land of Ganaan (i.e., 
the inheritanee) beeause of his disobedienee (DL 4:21-22). deariy, Moses 
will be in heavea but he forfdted his eartMy inheritanee. Not entering 
Ganaan does not neeessarily mean one is not bom again 

"Even though Israd had beeome God's fiistbom son (Ex. 4:22-23), the 
entire wildemess generation with the exception of Galeb and Joshua 
forfdted the inheritanee due the ^nstboiiL God disinherited them, and they 
wandered in the wUdemess f or foity years. "* ^ 

The "eonsuming fire" met^±Dr iefers to the manifestation of God's glory that bums in 
judgment all that is inpjre (cf. Exod 24:17; Lev. 10:2; Nuni 16:35; Heb. 12:29). God's 
jealousy is Hs zeal for righteousness that springs from Hs holiness. He would not 
tolerate Israd's allegianee to aiiy other god The eonnotation of petliness that is present in 
the English word "jealousy" is absent from the Hebrew idea 



^'Kalland, pp. 45-46. 

^^JosephC. Dillow, The Reign ofthe ServantKings, p. 50. 
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4. The eonseguenees of idolatry 4:25-31 

This waming has proved prophetie in that Israel did apostatize and experience all the 
consequences Moses wamed against here. The nation's present seattered eondition as a 
result of her dispersion by the Romans is only one of several seatterings that Israel has 
experienced (v. 27). 

Moses predieted a tuming baek to the Lord (v. 30). This has yet to take plaee during 
Israel's present dispersion, butit will happen (Zech. 12:10). 

Yahweh is a holy judge who zealously yeams for the welfare of His ehosen people (v. 
24), but if they tum from Him and He diseiplines them He will have eompassion on them 
(cf. 6:5; 10:12; 11:13; 26:16; 30:2, 6, 10). The promise thatGod would notfail ordestroy 
His people or forget His covenant with them indieates the extent of His love for Israel 
(Rom. 11:1). 

5. The unigueness of Y ahweh and Israel 4:32-40 

"The passage at hand is without eomparison as a diseourse on the doetrine 
ofGod."49 

Moses' three ihetorieal questions (w. 32-34) eleariy point out the uniqueness of Yahweh. 

"In addition to Hs self-disclosiiie in event, in hisboiy, Yahweh ievealed 
Himself as sovereign in theophany. In this manner the glorious splendor of 
the King eontributes to Hs auia of majesly and power and is theieky 
peisuasive of Hs digrdty and authority. Almost without exception tte 
theophanie ievelation was in the fomi of fiie and its opposite, darieness 
(Deut 1:33; 4:11-12, 33, 36; 5:4, 22-26; 9:10, 15; 10:4; 33:2; cf. Pss. 50:2; 

80:2; 94:1) The darimess speaks of Hs transeendenee, Hs mysterium, 

His inaeeessibility. On the other hand, the fire represented His 
immanenee, the possibility of His being known even if in only a limited 
way (cf. Ezek. 1:4, 27-28; Dan. 7:9; Rev. l:14).5o 

Israd was not to miss the point (v. 35). The artieulation of God's motivation in Hs gieat 
leden^Dti^e and saving aets for Israd as being Hs love for them (v. 37) hrings this 
mounting aeseendo of aigument to its climax.^ ' 



'^^Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 130. 

^"Idem, "A Theology . . .," p. 64. Cf. Samuel Terriea The Elusive Presenee, pp. 109-12. 

^^ See William L. Moran, "The Aneient Near Eastem Baekground of the Love of God in Deuteronony," 

CathoUc Bihlieal Quarterly 35 (1963): 77- 87; Greg Ghiriehigno, "A Theologieal Investigation of 

Motivation in OT Law," Journal of the EvangeUcal Theologieal Soeiety (1981):303-13; and Pinehas 

Doron, "Motive dauses in the Laws of Deuteronomy: Their Ponns, Punetions and Gontents," Hehrew 

Annual Review il978):6\-77. 
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"What is important to note here is that the exodus deliverance was 
predieated on Israel's prior eleetion by the Lord. It was preeisely beeause 

of his love and ehoiee that he aeted to redeem The exodus and even 

the ensuing covenant did not make Israel the people of the Lord. Rather, it 
was beeause they were his people by virtue of having been deseended 
from the patriarohs, the objects of his love and ehoiee, that he was moved 
to save them and enter into covenant with them."^^ 

"FiDm a literary point of view, these ve3ses are among the most beautiiul 
in Deuterononiy. They aie prosaie in f onn, but poetie in their evocation of 
the marvelous aets of God"^ ^ 

The eaiiiest ieference to Israd's deetion in Deuterononiy is in verse 37 (cf . 7:6-8; 10: 15- 
16; 14:2; 26:18; Exod 19:6). 

"National deetion does not guaiantee the salvation of every individual 
within the nation sinee only individual deetion ean do thaL Nor does 
national deetion guaiantee the physieal salvation of every member of the 
natiorL What national deetion does guarantee is that God's ptiipose(s) for 
ehoosing the nation will be aeeon^iished and that the deet nation will 
always siirvive as a distinet entity. It guarantees the physieal salvation of 
the nation and, in the ease of Israd, even a nation^ salvatiorL It is the 
national deetion of Israd that is the basis of Israd's status as the Ghosen 
People."^* 

TMs whole addiess ty Moses (1:6—4:40), and espeeially the exhoitation to observe the 
law faithfully (4:1-40), is one of the gieatest ievdations of God's ehaiaeter in the Old 
TestamenL The addiess builds to a dimax, as every gieat seraion does. The total 
inp:ession God and Moses intended must have been awe and humble giatitude in the 
heaits of the Isradites. 

"Qne of the prindpal means ty whieh God has ievealed Himsdf is in 
histoiieal event, that is, ty aets the eommunity of faith eould iecognize as 
divine." To Israel on the plains of Moab, these aets made up the 
eonstellation of mighty deeds Y ahweh had displayed betore them and on 
their behalf from the days of the patriarehs to their present hour. It was on 
the basis of sueh historieal interventions, in fact that Y ahweh's elaim as 
Sovereign eould be made. 



^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 133. See also idem, "A Theology . . .," pp. 30-32. 
^■^eraigie, The Book . . ., p. 142. 

^^AmoldG. PruehtEnbaum, "Israel andtheChuich," inlssues in Dispensationalism, p. 114. 
s^G. EmestWrightandReginaldH. Puller, TheBookoftheActsofGod, pp. 9-10. 
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"Elsewhere in the Old Testament the foundational aet of God is ereation 
itselt but here the matter is less eosmie; the focus of Deuteronomy is not 
on God's universal eoneems but on His speeial purposes for His people."^*^ 

Ttebestvvayton]DtivatepeopletoobeyGc)distoexpoimdHschara^ as 

Moses did here. Note too that Moses ^Dpealed to tte self-inteiest of the Israelites: "... 
that it may go well with you and with your ehildien afber you, and that you may live long 
ontheland. . ." (v. 40; cf. 5:16; 6:3, 18; 12:25, 28; 19:13; 22:7; Prov. 3:1-2, 16; 10:27). 

III. HISTORieAL INTERLUDE: PREPARATION FOR THE COVENANT TEXT 
4:41-49 

A.THE APPOINTMENTOreiTIESOrRErUGEINl^ANSIORDAN 4;41-43 

Moses ineluded the reeord of his appointment of Bezer, Ramoth, and Golan as the three 
eities of retuge east of the Jordan. He probably did so beeause this important event took 
plaee after his first address and before he delivered his seeond speeeh. The two and one- 
half tribes were beginning to settle in Transjordan. 

The inelusion of this historieal ineident also serves a literary function. It provides a kind 
of intermission for the reader following the emotional climax at the end of the first 
address. It allows him or her to recover from its strong impaet before the next long 
address begins. 

Deuteronomy, as Leviticus, is essentially a narrative doeument. Moses interspersed mueh 
legal material in the narrative of Leviticus, and he interspersed mueh sermonie material in 
the narrative of Deuteronomy. In both books there is less narrative material than legal or 
sermonie material. 

B. lNTRODUCTIONTOTHESECONDADDRESS 4;44r49 

These verses are similar to 1:4-5. They summarize and introduee with historieal 
relerenees what follows. In a larger sense these verses summarize all of ehapters 1—3. 
This is narration about Moses, not a diseourse by Moses. 

"This address, whieh is deseribed in the heading as the law whieh Moses 
set before the Israelites, eommenees with a repetition of the deealogue, 
and a notiee of the powerful impression whieh was made, through the 
proelamation of it by God Himself, upon the people who were assembled 
round Him at Horeb (ehap. v). In the first and more general part, it shows 
that the tme essenee of the law, and of that righteousness whieh the 
Israelites were to strive after, eonsisted in loving Jehovah their God with 
all their heart (ehap. vi); that the people were bound, by virtue of their 
eleetion as the Lord's people of possession, to exterminate the Ganaanites 
with their idolatrous worship, in order to rejoice in the blessing of God 



ssMemll "A Theology . . .," p. 63. 
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(ehap. vii.); but more espeeially that having regard on the one hand to the 
divine ehastisement and humiliation whieh they had experienced in the 
desert (ehap. viii.), and on the other hand to the frequency with whieh they 
had rebelled against their God (ehap. ix. 1— x. 1 1), they were to beware of 
self-exaltation and self-righteousness, that in the land of Ganaan, of whieh 
they were about to take possession, they might not forget their God when 
enjoying the rieh produetions of the land, but might retain the blessings of 
their God for ever by a faithful observance of the covenant (ehap. x. 12— 
xi. 32). Then after this there follows an exposition of the different 
eommandments of the law (ehap. xii.— ^^^i.)."^'^ 

The law (v. 44, Heb. torah) here refers to the covenant text itself rather than to the 
Pentateueh, its normal referent. 

"The law given at Sinai is properly a suzerainty treaty rather than a legal 
eode, and Deuteronomy is a covenant-renewal doeument. Gonseguently it 
has some modification or modemizations of the eode given originally."^^ 

"... there is no distinctive anthropology in Deuteronon^^ beeause in this 
covenant text the individiial is of ielatively little significance. It is Israd, 
the vassal, that is highlighted in the book v\tose puipose is to show the 
Sovereign's iBdeii0ive, covenantal elaims on and idationship to a people 
through v\tom He would mani^est Hs saving will."^ ^ 

Note that God gave this law, " . . . to the sons of Israd." As I have pointed out pieyiously, 
the Mosaie Law had a double puipose. God gave it primarily as a ievdation of Hmsdt 
mankind, and the essential leguiiements for thetr idationship. He has pieseiYed it in 
Seriptuie for all bdie^ens beeause it slill has this ievdatoiy value. However, God also 
gave the law to legulate the life of the Isradites idigiously, govemmentally, and 
domestieally. TMs legulatoiy puipose is v\tot ended with the drath of Jesus Ghrist. The 
law of Ghrist (Gal. 6:2) has leplaeed the Old (Mosaie) Covenant by spedlying new 
legulations for bdievens sinee Jesus Ghrist died 

"Testimonies denoted covenant stipulations. Statutes were laws that were 
written down or inseribed on some suitable medium. Ordinanees were the 
deeisionsot ajudge."^° 

IV. MOSES' SECOND MATOR ADDRESS: AN EXPOSITION 0F THE LAW 
CHS. 5-26 

"... Deuteronomy eontains the most conpBhensive body of laws in the 
Pentateoeli It is eleariy intended to be eonsulted for guidanee on many 



"KeilandDelitzsch, 3:318. 
58Schultz, p. 32. 

59Menill "A Theology . . .," p. 72. 
60Schultz, p. 111. 
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aspeets of daily life, in sharp eontrast with the laws of Leviticus, whieh are 
very restrieted in seope and mainly eoneem the functions of the 
priesthood."6i 

"Two of the m^or dements [in andent Near Easbem covenant texts] . . . 
are lists of slipulations, the fiist of a geneial, priropal nature and the 
seeond of a more spedfic and ^Dplieational kind That is, the first spdled 
out in hroad strotes the kinds of aetions and readions the Great King 
expeded of his vassal, and the other offered eKan^ies of how these 
geneial expedations eould and should be worl^d out in eveiyday life 
within the rdationsMp. 

"While a geneial eorrespondenee exists between Deuteronony and the 
seeular tieaty texts, espedally in form, theie are signif ieant diff eienees as 
wdl. Among these are the narrative sedions and the extensrve parenesis 
[exhortation], both of v\Mch are laddng in the extra]lhlical modds. It is 
urp)rtant to note here, moreover, that Deuteronony, in addition to hdng a 
covenant text, is also a law eode, or, more predsdy, eontains a law eode. 
The general stipulation sedion (5:1—11:32) and the spedtie stipulation 
sedion (12:1—26:15) fundion as sueh a law eode and thus serve hoth in 
this e^Bdty and in that of covenant slipulatiorL To put it more suednetly, 
the stipulations of the Deuteronomie covenant eonstitute the law eode for 
the nation Israd that was about to enter the new eonditions and 
expedations of life in the land of promise. TMs is v\^ the following 
prindples resemble both legal statutes and covenant stipulations at one 
and tte same time."" 

A. The essence of the law and its fulfillment chs. 5—11 

"In seven eh^Dters the nature of Yatiweh's demand is now set out in the 
form of great prindples. The ddiverance of past days is the ground on 
whiehMoses appeals to Israd to hearv\totYalTwehrequires of them"" 

1. Exposition of the Deealogue and its promulgation ch. 5 

"The exposrtion of the law eommenees with a repdition of the ten words 
of the covenant, v\Mch were spoten to all Israd direetly ty the Lord 

Himsdf The great srgnificance of the laws and rights about to be sd 

t)dore them, eonsisted in the fad that they eontained the covenant of 
Jehovah with Israd."^ * 



^'R. NormanWhybray, /ntrodueb'on to thePentateueh, pp. 103-4. 
^'^MeniW, D euteronomy, pp. 139-40. Cf. Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 162. 
63Schultz, p. 112. 
s^Keil andDelitzsch, 3:319. 
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Introduetion 5: 1-6 

The covenant to whieh Moses referred (v. 2) is not the Abrahamie but the Mosaie 
Covenant. What follows is an upgrade of the Mosaie Covenant for the new generation 
about to enter the Promised Land. The "fathers" (v. 3) were the previous generation. 
"Face to face" (v. 4) is a figure of speeeh indieating direet eommunieation, without a 
mediator. God uttered the Ten Commandments in the hearing of all the Israelites (v. 22). 
This expression also reflects the personal relationship that existed between Y ahweh and 
the Israelites. God made the covenant with His friends. It was not simply an impersonal 
revelation of laws.^^ 

The basis for the Loid's Ten eonnnandments was that He is v\to He is and that He had 
provided leden^ion for Hs people (v. 6; cf. 13:4r5; Exod 20:3; Lev. 26:13; Nim 
15:41). God always gives first (giaee) then asks for a iesp)nse (obedienee).^^ 

"Love and meiey are the dominant eharaeberisties of the covenant 
idationship."" 

The tirst eommandment 5: 7 

Beeause God had initiated love toward Israel by redeeming the nation (v. 6) the people 
were to respond appropriately by loving Him in retum. This is the essenee of God's graee. 
He initiates love, and the only reasonable response is to love Him for what He has done 
(cf. Rom. 12:1-2). God does not just love us when we love Him. More fundamentally, He 
loves us first (cf. Rom. 5:10; Eph. 1:4-5; 1 John 4:19). 

This eommand was a eall to respond to God's love by remaining faithful to Him instead 
of tuming from Him to love something else more than Him. Israel was to have no other 
gods before or beside Y ahweh. The people were to worship Him exclusively.^8 

TMs eommandment applies to all people, not just Israd. Yahweh is the only tme God 
woitiiy of love and woisMp for v\to He is and what He has done. He has leaehed out 
lovingly to all hmnankind withthe piovision of salvation (cf. Aets 14:15; 1 Cor. 10:31; 1 
Tim 2:5; James 2:19; 1 John 5:20-21). The wiitei^s view of the eaith as having living 
beingsabovetheeaith, ontheeaith, andunderthewaterof theeaithiseonsistentwithall 
andentNearEastemeosmology (cf. Gen. 1).^^ 



s^Poran excursus on Moses the teaeher, see Miller, pp. 70-71. 

^^SeeH H Rowiey, "MosesandtheDeealogue," BuUetin oftheJohn Rylands Library of the Universityof 

Manehester 34:1 (September 1951):81-118, for arguments for the Mosaie origin of the Ten 

Gommandments as opposed to a later origin. 

e^Miller, p. 77. 

^^See Menill,D euteronom^/, p. 146. 

69lbid., p. 147. 
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The seeond eommandment 5:8-10 

This eommandment is a prohibition against making images or likenesses of Y ahweh. God 
forbade idolatry itself in the first eommandment. 

This eommandment was neeessary for at least three reasons. 

1. Any material representation of the Lord slanders Him. He is greater than anything 
humans ean conceive in our minds let alone make with our hands. 

2. By making and using images of Yahweh the worshipper would gain a sense of 
eontrol over Him. God is the Greator, and we are His ereatures. He is also 
sovereign over all. Rather than aeeepting his plaee as subject ereature under the 
sovereign Greator, the person who makes an image of God puts himself in the 
position of ereator. In effect he puts God in the plaee of a ereated thing. He usurps 
God's sovereignty. Sinee God made man in His image it is inappropriate for us to 
try to make God in our image mueh less in the image of an animal. 

3. It is easy for anyone to confuse an object that represents a deity with that deity. 
Instead of worshipping the god the object represents, people have always 
transferred their worship to the object. This is our natural tendeney as material 
beings who give preference to what we ean see over what we eannot see. 

We ean identify several benefits of observing this eommandment. 

1. Obedienee tends to preserve the relationship between God and man as one that 
love characterizes (v. 9). Images that represent God ean divert love from God 
Himself to the image that represents Him. 

2. God also intended this eommandment to east Israel eonstantly baek on its 
knowledge of Himself. What God has revealed about Himself is mueh greater 
than anything that His people eould represent in material form. 

3. Obedienee would also preserve Israel's distinctiveness in the world. Israel alone in 
the aneient Near East did not make images of her God.'^^ If the IsraditES made 
images of Yahweh, the other nations would have pereeiYed Him as just another 
god 

4. God also intended to pieseiYe love for Himself in the sueeeeding geneiations of 
His people (w. 9-10). God is jealous v\ten we eommit to (i.e., love) something 
other than Himself . He disdplines people who do not love Him ("hate me", i.e., 
lebd against Hm, v. 9), but He blesses those v\to do. Apostasy has effects on 
sueeeeding generations. Rebdlious, God-hating parents often pnDduee several 
generations of deseendants v\to dso hate God (cf. Exod 20:5; 34:6-7). GMldien 
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Graigie, TheBook . . ., p. 154. 
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noraially follow the example of their parents. Note that God's blessing exceeds his 
diseipline a thousandfold. 

Is this eommandment one God wants us to live by even today? It deals with the problems 
we human beings have with understanding the nature of God and our proper relationship 
to Him. The nature of man and the nature of God have not ehanged. Gonseguently almost 
everyone aeknowledges that this eommandment is one that God intended to affect His 
people of all ages, not just those living in Israel in Old Testament times {cf. Aets 17:24- 
28).7i 

The third eommandineiit 5: 11 

Whereas the seeond eommandment deals with a potential visual temptation to depart 
from Yahweh, the third deals with a potential verbal temptation. Two of the Ten 
Gommandments affect the use of the tongue and speeeh: the third (speeeh about God) and 
the ninth (speeeh about people). 

God designed this eommandment to eneourage people to express their respeet for 
Himself with appropriate speeeh. It forbids abusing God's name or reputation. The name 
represents the person (cf. Exod. 3:13-14). The positive form of this eommand is, 
"Hallowed be thy name" (Matt. 6:9). Misuse of God's name expresses disrespeet for Him. 

"The meaning elearly is that one must not view the name as a eounterpart 
of Y ahweh and then proeeed to take it in hand (or in mouth) as a means of 
aeeomplishing some kind of ill-advised or unworthy objective. This was 
typieal of aneient Near Eastem soreery or ineantation where the names of 
the gods were invoked as part of the aet of conjuration or of prophylaxis." 

There are several ways in v\Mch people ean abuse God's name. Qne is by swearing 
falsely (Lev. 19: 12). This involves lying but ^pealing to God's name as suppoit that one 
is tdling the tmth (i.e., peguiy; cf. 2 Sam. 15:7-10). God allowed sweaiing in Hs name 
underMosaie Law (6:13; et al.), but Jesus Ghiist erded it (MatL 5:33-37; cf. James 5:12). 
The prindple in view is that all of our taUe should be honest and not hypoeritieal. Our 
lives talk as wdl as our lips. Theiefoie in a wider sense this eommandment should affect 
how God's people behave as wdl as how they speak (cf . 1 Tim, 6: 1). 

The eonseguenee of bieaking this eommandment was God's purdshmenL In Isiad the 
leadeis of the nation eairied this out ty stordng the blasphemer. A blasphemer is one who 
piaetiees piofane or moeking speeeh, writing, or aetion eoneeming God or arything 
legaided as saaed The blasplMner expiesses eonteng* for God. In the ehuieh the 
leadeis do not have the lesponsihality of purdshing. God Himsdf will do it 



^'J. Daniel Hays gave some helpful guidelines forapplying Old Testament laws today in "Applying the Old 
TestamentLawToday," Bihliotheea Saera 158:629 (January-March2001):21-35. 
'^^MboAW, D euteronomy, p. 149. 
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The Jews took this eommand seriously. They did not even speak God's name "Y ahweh" 
to avoid abusing it. Instead they substituted the phrase "the Name" for "Yahweh" in 
conversation. They also spoke of "heaven/' the plaee where God resides, rather than 
"God."73 Aeeoiding to Jeiwish tradition v\ten a Jeiwish seribe wrote the name of God he 
would f iist bathe, ehange his elothes, and use a new qmll with v\Mch to eontime writing. 

We should tate this eommand seriously too. In our day many people use God's names 
(God, Loid, Jesus, Ghrist, efc.) lightly largdy beeause they do not lespeet Hm. Our 
speeeh and our behavior should leAeet the fact that we honor and lespeet God Hbw we 
speak and behave leAeets on God's leptrtation (name) . MoiBover lespeet for the peison of 
God is something God's people should advocate in their worid (MatL 6:9). 

The fourth eommandineiit 5: 12-15 

This is the most positively stated of the Ten Gommandments. Only one other 
eommandment appears in the affirmative, namely, the fifth. The fourth eommandment is 
a eharge to refresh oneself physieally and spiritually. The Hebrew noun sabat, translated 
"sabbath," is related to the verb translated "to eease" (cf. Gen. 2:1-3). 

Before God gave the Mosaie Law He told the Israelites to refrain from gathering manna 
on the seventh day of the week (Exod. 16:22-30). Later God made abstinenee from work 
on the sabbath day a law for the Israelites (Exod. 20:8-11). The reasons were to 
memorialize God's ereation of the universe (Exod. 20:11) and to memorialize His 
ereation of the nation Israel (Deut. 5:15). 

"There are two versions of the Ten Gommandments in the Old Testament, 
and both give different reasons for the observation of the sabbath. In 
Exodus 20:11, the Hebrews are enjoined to observe the sabbath on the 
basis of God's ereation of the worid. But in the seeond version, 
Deuteronomy 5:15, the sabbath is to be observed in eommemoration of the 
Exodus from Egypt. At first sight the two reasons given for the 
observation of the same eommandment seem very different, but the new 
understanding of the Song of the Sea [Exodus 15:1-18], in its 
Canaanite/Ugaritic baekground [that I explained in my notes on Exodus], 
indieates just how elose the two reasons are. The sabbath was to be 
observed, first in eelebration of the ereation of the worid, and seeond in 
eommemoration of God's ereation of Israel in the Exodus."'* 

"The prindple theologieal tiuth to be seen here is the ehanging theologieal 
enphases of the unehanging God For a people freshly ddiYered from 
Egyptian overiordship ty the mighty exodus miraele, God as Greator is a 
eenlial tmth. Therefore it is most ^Dpropriate that the Sabbath focus on 



'^This, by the way, explains why Matthew in writing his Gospel to Jews usually spoke of the "kingdom of 
heaven" whereas the other Gospel writers, who wrote primarily for Gentiles, normally used the terai 
"kingdomot God." 
74Craigie, The Book . . ., pp. 89-90. 
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him as Greator and the eessation of that creative work, the very point of 
the Exodus eommandment. Erom the perspective of the Deuteronomy 
legislation, some forty years later, ereation pales into insignificance in 
eomparison to the aet of redemption itself. With the benefit now of 
historieal retrospeetion and with the antieipation of the erossing of another 
watery barrier— the Jordan— and the uneertainties of eonguest Israel was 
to reeall its plight as slaves and its glorious release from that hopeless 
situation. Sabbath now speaks of redemption and not ereation, of rest and 
not eessation. 

"All this gives theologieal justification for the observance by the Ghristian 
of Sunday rather than Saturday as the day set apart as holy. Eor the 
ehristian the moment of greatest significance is no longer ereation or the 
exodus— as important as these are in salvation history. Gentral to his faith 
and experience is the resurreetion of the Lord Jesus Ghrist a re-ereation 
and redemptive event that eelipses all of God's mighty aets of the past. 
Thus by example if not by explicit eommand Jesus and the apostles 
mandated the observance of the first day of the week as commemorative 
of his triumphant victory over death."'^^ 

God gave this eonnnandment for the pliysieal and spritual vvelfaie of Hs people (cf. 
Mark 2:23-28). The Pharisees later made sahbath observance strieber than wtet. God had 
intended(cf. e.g., Marie 2:18—3:6). 

God did not eommand Christrans to observe the sahbath (cf. Rom 10:4; 14:5-6; Gal. 
3:23-29; 4:10; Col. 2:16-17). From the harth of the ehnreh on Ghristrans have observed 
the first day of the week, not the seventh, as a memorial of Jesiis Ghrist's resnneetron 
(Aets 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2).'^ The reason was that the resnneetron vindicated all Jesiis 
elaimed and did It therefore memorialized God's ereation of the ehureh. Even though 
God did not eommand it resling and remen±)ering God's great aets have beeome 
enstomary among Christrans down through the eenturies. The Ghristian who works on 
Sunday is not disobeying God The eariy Gentile Christrans were mainly slaves who had 
to work on Snndays and met in the evening f or worship. For them Sunday was not a day 
of rest but of work and worship. 

To speak of Sunday as the "Christran Sabbath" as some do may be misleading. True, it is 
aday of restformarTyChrislians, but God has not eommanded us to observe the sabbath 
as He eommanded Jews under the Mosaie Law. Seventh Day Adventists and other 
sabbatarian groups disagree. They believe that srnee this is pait of the moral eode of the 
Mosaie Law it remains in force for Christrans. Some Christrans ^Dpeal to Hebrews 4:9 for 
support that we should observe Sunday as the sabbath. Hbwever the "rest" in view in that 
verse probably refens to our rest after we go to be with the Lord Still other Christrans 
argue for observance of the sabbath beeause it was a ereation institution that antedated 



'^Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 152. 

^^ln Russiaa the first day of the week is "resuireetion day." 
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the Mosaie Law. However, God did not eommand sabbath observance until the Mosaie 
Law. 

In short, most Christians observe Sunday as a speeial day devoted to spiritual rather than 
physieal matters, and God's interests rather than our selfish interests, beeause we ehoose 
to do so. We do not do so beeause God has eommanded us to do so. 

Nevertheless making Sunday speeial has two benefits at least. Pirst, it eontributes to 
publie health. God made man in His image. God eeased His labor after working six days 
in ereation. Man likewise eonstitutionally needs a refreshing ehange after six days of 
labor, ineluding study. It is not healthy physieally, psyehologieally, or soeially to work 
seven days a week. Note that God made the sabbath for "man," not just for Jews (Mark 
2:27). Seeond, making Sunday speeial promotes civil liberty. It guards against the 
exploitation of workers. Sabbath observance was a symbol of freedom to the Israelites. 
Today eeasing from labor for one day enables people to rest and refresh themselves with 
friends and family, to enjoy a measure of freedom from "the daily grind." Pailure to do so 
reduees life to the proverbial rat raee in whieh people live as animals rather than as free 
human beings. People who have to work seven days a week fail to enjoy the rest God 
intended forthem (cf. Matt. 11:28). 

This is the only one of the Ten Gommandments that Jesus Ghrist or the apostles did not 
restate as a Ghristian obligation in the New Testament.'^'^ 

The fifth eommandment 5: 16 

The first four eommandments deal primarily with man's relationship to God. The last six 
deal with man's relationship to man (cf. Matt. 22:37-39). 

The first part of this verse eontains a preeept. "Honor" means to respeet reverence, 
venerate, glorify, and give heed to (cf. Lev. 19:3; John 19:26-27). All parents are worthy 
of honor in word and deed regardless of their personal eharaeters beeause they are 
responsible for giving life to their ehildren. As we should honor God for His creative 
activity (v. 15; Exod. 21:11), so we should honor our parents fortheirs. Parents are God's 
instruments in giving us life. 

"Essentially kabbed (the piel imperative of kabed) earries the nuanee of 
weighing down with honor or respeet. In the partieular stem used here the 
idea is deelaring to someone or effectively conveying to something the 
guality of honor. The eommand to honor therefore is a eommand to 
demonstrate in tangible, empirieal ways the respeet people must have for 
theirparents."'^ 



'^'^New Testament reterenees to the repetition of nine of the Ten Commandments as binding on Ghristians 
appear in my notes on Exodus 20. 
^^Merrill, Deiiteronomi/, p. 153. 
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Obedienee is one forai of honor. God has eommanded ehildren to obey their parents as 
well as to honor them (Col. 3:20; cf. Luke 2:51). This responsibility to obey lasts as long 
as they are ehildren. When they eease to be ehildren the responsibility to obey ends, but 
the duty to honor eontinues. 

The seeond part of the verse eontains a promise. God promised the Israelites long life in 
the Promised Land of Ganaan (cf. 4:40; 5:9-10). He has promised Ghristians long life on 
earth(Eph. 6:1-3). 

The sixth eommandinent 5: 17 

The meaning of the Hebrew word ratsah translated "kill" or "murder" (NASB, NIV) is 
"murder" or "slay." Of eourse, humans rather than animals are in view. Both forms of 
murder, premeditated and non-premeditated (i.e., manslaughter due to aeeidental or self- 
defense killing), are in view. The Israelites distinguished and punished these two forms of 
murder differently, as we do in modem times. The exceptions in whieh God eommanded 
the Israelites to take another human life are the execution of eertain law-breakers and 
partieipation in holy war. He gave the eommand to execute murderers to Noah before the 
Mosaie era (Gen. 9:6). This law of eapital punishment provided the foundation for 
civilized govemment. God ineorporated it into the Mosaie Law. Even though God has 
terminated the Mosaie Law (2 Cor. 3:7-11), the eommand to execute murderers eontinues 
sinee it was in force before the Mosaie Law.'^s 

There are several leasons for the sixth eommandment (Gea 9:6). The fiist is the natuie of 
maa Not only did God aeate man essentially diffei:ent &Dm other torais of animal life 
(Gea 2:7; cf. MatL 19:4), but He also aeated humans in His own image (Gea 1:28). 
Consequently v\ten someone muidens a peison he or she obliterates a ievelation of God 
Seeond, muKter usurps God's authority. AU life bdongs to God, and He gives it to us on 
lease (cf. Ezek. 18:4a). To tate a human life without divine authorization is to anogate to 
oneself authority that bdongs only to God TMid, the eonseguenees of muider, unlite the 
eonseguenees of some other sins (e.g., lying, stealing, covetlng), aie fatal and 
in:evensible. 

We must inteipiet Jesus' woids about hatied being as bad as muider in Matthew 5:21-22 
(cf. 1 John 3:15a) in their context. Jesus was stiessing the fact that attitudes aie as 
uip)itant as aetions to God in the Seraion on the Mount He was eoneeting false 
teaehing ty the Pharisees that extemal aetions weie moie inpoitant than intemal 
attitudes. He was not saying that the eonseguenees of hatred and muider aie the same. 
Obviously they aie not 

The Apostle John's teaehing that no muideier has etemal life ahading in him (1 John 
3:15b) means that an atading Ghristian will not eommit muider (cf. 1 John 3:6a, 24a). 
TMs should be elear fiom the way John uses the woid "aMde" in his e^istles (cf. John 



^^See Gharles C. Ryrie, "The Doetrine of Gapital Punishment," Bibliotheea Saera 129:515 (July-September 
1972):211-17, reprinted in his book, You Mean the Bihle Teaehes That . . ., pp. 23-32. 
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14— 17). A ehristian ean eommit murder (cf. 1 Pet 4:15), but if he does so he is not 
abiding in Ghrist when he does so. 

In view of the sixth eommandment we should not murder other people or ourselves 
(suieide) .^^ We should also punish those v\to eommit this aime as God has eommanded 
(Gea 9:6). Moses, David, and Paul weie all muideieis v\tom God speeially pardoned 
(Exod 3:10; 2 Sam 12:13; 1 Tim 1:13). Moieover we should iealize the seriousness of 
hatied and deal with it in our own lives. 

The seventh eommandinent 5: 18 

This eommandment deals with adultery only. Whereas murderviolates life itselt adultery 
violates the most important and saered human relationship, marriage.^' God dealt witii 
other foniis of sexual sin elsev\toe (cf. ehs. 22—25). Adulteiy is the sexual urdon of a 
man and a woman when one or both of them is married to someone dse. Adultery is an 
aet, not a state, as is true of all the other prohihations in the Ten Commandments (cf . 
MatL 5:27-28). 

Adultery is wrong beeause it disrupts the basie urdt of soeidy, namely, the husband wife 
rdationsMp. God established marriage long before He gave the Mosaie CovenanL He 
intended it to be a peraianent relationship (Gea 2:24; MatL 19:3-8). A new rdationship 
based on mutual eommitment and a spritual urdon eomes into existence in marriage. 
Adultery violates that eommitment and urdon and weatens the basis of the rdationship. 
When a±jltery tates plaee the unfaithful partner terrp)rarily abandons that eommitment 
and tuture faithful eommitment beeomes uneertairL Thus the rdationship is not v\tot it 
was. Adultery erodes the foundation of marriage, whieh is faithfulness to a eommitment 
(covenant) ard a spritual urdon bdore God It does so ty breaking that eommitment and 
ty establishing an intimate rdationsMp, however tenporary, with another partner ( 1 Cor 
6:16). It also ineurs God's judgmenL Under the Old Covenant the Isradites dealt with 
adulteresses more severdy than adulterers. Under the New Covenant we should not 
execute adulteresses or adulterers. God has promised that He will deal with both (Heb. 
13:4; cf. 1 Cor 6:9-10). Adultery does not teraiinate a marriage in God's sight mueh less 
one's salvatiorL Hbwever it might eventually result in the terannation of a marriage 
through divorce and remarriage. 

How should a Christian respond to a spouse who has eommitted adultery? He or she 
should forgive the unfaithful mate (Jolm 8:1-11). Hbw often should we do this? Hbw 
often has God forgiven you for being unfaithful to Him (cf . MatL 18:21-35)? Remember 
God's instmetions to Hosea eoneeming his unfaithful wife and how God used Hbsea's 
situation as an illustration of His own love for Israd (cf. Ezek. 23:37; James 4:4; DeuL 
5:5). Does not forgiveness eneourage intiddity? Pedi^, but godly love forgives. God 
allows us to abuse His merey, but ^Dpredation for His love and graee will result in our 
wantingto remainfaithful to Him Weshoulddeal withoneanotheras Goddeals withus. 



^^See J. P. Morgan, "The Morality of Suieide: Issues and Options," BibUotheea Saera 148:590 (April-June 

1991):214-30. 

^^MboAW, D euteronomy, p. 154. 
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namely, graeiously Qohn 13:34). If a spouse eontinues to be unfaithful it may beeome 
wise or neeessary to separate (aetion), but there must be eontinuing forgiveness (attitude). 

How ean we guard against eommitting adultery ourselves? Pirst Seripture stresses the 
importanee of guarding our own hearts, the seat of our affections (Matt. 15:19; Prov. 
4:23; 7:25). Seeond, we should realize that God has a elaim on our bodies as well as our 
souls (1 Cor. 6:13-20). Third, we should cultivate our relationship with our spouses (1 
Cor. 7:1-5). The husband wife relationship is more fundamental than the parent ehild 
relationship. Husbands need to take the initiative in cultivating this relationship (Eph. 
5:25-31). 

The eighth eommandment 5: 19 

Stealing means taking something that belongs to another person from him or her against 
that person's will. Theft violates property as adultery violates marriage and the family. 

Ereguently what one steals is some material possession sueh as a vehicle, household 
goods, or eash. Pilfering is stealing small amounts of something. Swindling involves 
deceiving someone by leading him to believe that his money is going one plaee while 
really all or part of it is going somewhere else. Usually it is going into the poeket of the 
swindler. A person ean be guilty of theft by falsifying aeeounts (e.g., paper theft as on 
one's ineome tax forms; cf. Amos 8:4-6; Rom. 13:7). He ean do so by misusing personal 
diseount privileges or stealing from an employer by not working all the hours his 
employer has eontraeted for. He may also do so by not paying debts (e.g., alimony, ehild 
support, bankmptey) and by not retuming items that he has borrowed. A person ean also 
steal the spouse of another, as King David did. 

Stealing ean involve intangibles sueh as robbing a person of his personal freedom by 
kidnapping, taking hostages, hijacking an airliner, or enslaving someone in debt (cf. Gen. 
37:22-28). We ean rob a person of his reputation by withholding or distorting the tmth 
and thereby steal his promotion or job (cf. the third eommandment). We ean steal other 
people's legitimate personal rights sueh as their joy, time, or even their life. 

It is possible to steal from God what we owe Him (e.g., money, praise, ourselves). 

The Israelite was to retum what he had stolen if possible, to make restitution, and to add 
20 pereent of the value as a penalty for his theft (Lev. 5:16; 6:5; Num. 5:7; cf. Luke 
19:8). God has not eommanded Christians to pay the 20 pereent penalty, but we should at 
least make restitution as well as confessing this sin to God (John 13:34-35; Eph. 4:28; 1 
Johnl:9). 

The ninth eommandment 5:20 

God worded this eommandment differently from what we might expect. He might have 
said, "Thou shalt not lie." The wording indieates the emphasis, whieh was specifically 
bearing false witness, namely, eharaeter assassination, another form of killing and 
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stealing. The word "witness" (Heb. ed) refers to testimony given in legal eases. 
"Neighbor" (Heb. rea') focuses on a fellow member of the covenant eommunity but is 
broad enough to inelude all other human beings (cf. Exod. 11:2; Lev. 19:18, 34). 
Integrity, honesty, and faithfulness in speeeh are in view, espeeially situations in whieh 
testimony determines a person's fate. The more general prohibition against lying appears 
elsewhere (Lev. 19:11-12). The ninth eommandment deals with our speeeh as does the 
third(cf.James3). 

This eommand covers all kinds of slander (cf. Ps. 101:5). Perjury in eourt is in view 
primarily. Nevertheless whenever we distort the truth when we speak we have the 
potential of ruining a life (cf. the fates of Naboth and Jesus Ghrist). Satan is the souroe 
and father of lies Qohn 8:44; cf. Aets 5:3). The Eall resulted from a lie (Gen. 3:4). God 
hates lying (Prov. 6:16-19) and is the infallible lie deteetor. Elattery ean be a form of 
lying. A guestion ean slander (Job 1:8-9) as ean silenee if by keeping silent we give taeit 
approval to a lie. However we do not always need to tell all we know. Withholding 
information does not always eonstitute lying. 

Lying, and bearing false witness in partieular, should never characterize the Ghristian 
(CoL 3:9-17). 

The tenth eommandmeiit 5:21 

Coveting means inordinately desiring to possess what belongs to another person. This 
eommandment deals with motivation rather than deed, with attitude rather than aetion. It 
gets at the spirit that often leads to the sins forbidden in eommandments six through nine. 
The attitude coveting reveals is selfishness, self-centeredness. One writer entitled a 
ehapter in whieh he expounded this eommandment "The Selfish Life Denouneed."^^ 

The seriousness of this sin is obvious &om the fact that God foit)ade it many times in 
Seriptuie (e.g., Ps. 10:3; Prov. 28:16; Mark 7:21-23; Luke 12:15; Rom 1:28-29; Eph. 
5:3, 5; 1 Tim 6:9-10; 2 Tim 3:1-5). Coveting is attractive beeause we nny praetiee it 
without ever experiencing publie exposiiie. Notwithstanding, God knows our hearts (Aets 
1:24). The attitude itself is sinful ((f . MatL 5:21-48), and it often leads to overt; sin (e.g., 
Eve, Lot, Aehan, David, Ahab, Judas Iseariot, Ananias and S^Dphiia). Coveting is the 
loot attitude f lom v\Mch every sin in word and deed against a ndghbor giows. 

We earmot ese^ this sin eonpletely. It is one of the most virile spritual viiuses that 
attaeks us, and it Aouiishes in our eultuial environmenL Nevertheless as baeteria we ean 
teep it under eontrol with God's hdp. A preseription for the eontrol of covetousness 
might inelude f our ingiedients. Eiist, as with all otto tenglations, we must recognize our 
need for God's hdp (giaee) in eombating it (John 15:5) and ask for that hdp (James 4:2; 
Ps. 55:22; 1 Pet 5:7). Seeond, we need to "leam" to be eontent in our present eondition 
(Phil. 4:6, 11, 19; 1 Tim 6:6; cf. Deut 5:21). Third, we need to evaluate v\^ we want 
what we want Desiring something we do not have is not neeessarily wiong in itsdf (cf . 1 
Gor 12: 13). The leason we want it may mate it right or wiong. Do we want it to exalt 



^^Lehman Strauss, The Eleven Commandments, p. 149. 
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self or to serve God, our family, friends, or the needy better (cf. Mark 10:45)? Pourth, we 
need to make sure we are valuing spiritual things higher than physieal things (Col. 3:2). 

C oneluding narrative 5: 22-33 

This perieope is another brief historieal resume. God said that the Israelites had "done 
well" (v. 28) in eommitting themselves to obey the Ten Gommandments (v. 27). The 
people's response to the revelation of the Ten Gommandments (vv. 24-27) indieates great 
respeet for God's holiness. God revealed to Moses that unfortunately the heart of the 
people would not retain this attitude (v. 29). These words of God (v. 29) reflect God's 
great love for Israel and His desire that His people experience His blessing. 

"The best interests of his people are deep in the heart of God. This view of 
divine eompassion shows how the Lord's love focuses on what is best for 
his people. Here is no vindictive god in eontrast to a loving NT Lord. No, 
this glimpse into the heart of God is in harmony with the most 
eompassionate depietion of Ghrist in the NT."^^ 

God ievealed the lest of the covenant only to Moses, not to all the Isradites (v. 31), but 
Moses later lepoited this ievelation to the people. 

TMs eh^Dter teaehes us that the proper iesp)nse to God's Woid is ieveience for Hm and 
obedienee to Hs Woid beeause God is v\to He is and beeause He desiies our welfaie. 

"The Deealogue is at the heart of the message of Deuterononiy. It is the 
divinely given foundation of the covenant idationship, the standaid set ty 
the siEeiain God as a basis for the eontinuing idationship with his vassal 
people."^* 

2. Exhortation to love Y ahweh ch. 6 

John Walton suggested that eh^Dteis 6—26 expand the Deealogue with the intent of 
addiessing the spiit of the law.^^ He bdieved the stmetuie of the book suppoits his 
eontention that the wiiter ehose exenplaiy eases. Moses intended to daiify the attitudes 
in^iied ty the Ten Gommandments lather than only giving specific eommands on a 
vaiiety of sutgeets. TMs wiiter identified four m^or issues that he bdieved the 
Deealogue addiesses and aiound v\Mch eh^Dteis 6 through 26 seem oiganized He saw 
the stmetuie of this seetion as follows. 



"Kalland,pp. 61-62. 

84Craigie, The Book . . ., p. 149. 

^^JohnH. Waltoa "Daiteronony: AnExpositionof theSpiritof theLaw," Graee TheologicalJournal 8:2 

(Fall 1987):213-25. 
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Majorissues 


GODWARD 


Manward 


AUTHORITY 


eommandment 1 

(expounded in ehs. 6—11) 


Commandment5 

(expounded in 16:18- 18:22) 


DIGNITY 


Commandment2 

(expounded in ch. 12) 


eommandments 6, 7 & 8 

(expounded in ehs. 19—21; 

22:1-23:14; and 23:15- 

24:7 respectively) 


eOMMITMENT 


Commandment3 

(expoundedin 13:1- 14:21) 


Commandment9 

(expounded in 24:8-16) 


RIGHTS AND 
PRIYILEGES 


Commandment4 

(expounded in 14:22- 16:17) 


eommandment 10 

(expounded in 24:19- 26:15) 



As you read ehapters 6 though 26, you may want to eheek out this hypothesis. Has 
Walton discovered a key to understanding why God inspired Moses to inelude and 
origanize this material as he did? Walton's basie thesis appears sound, but some of his 
eonelusions seem guestionable to me. 

"Before the prineiples, that is, the general stipulations, of the covenant are 
spelled out Moses devotes a great deal of attention to deseribing their 
nature and how they are to be applied and transmitted. Thus onee more the 
strietly 'legal' or teehnieal parts of the doeument are set within a hortatory 
framework as part of a major Mosaie address."^^ 

Exhortation to observe the prineiples 6: 1-3 

These verses announee the eommandments that follow and give the reason for obeying 
them: God's blessing. God's blessing would eome in the form of long life, peaee and 
prosperity, and numerous deseendants. 

The "fear" of God (v. 2; cf. 5:29, 35; et al.) is the respeet that eomes from an appreeiation 
of His eharaeter. 

"It is a fear that produees not obeisanee but obedienee, not worty but 
worship(6:13)."" 

"Isiad's eontimed ergoyment of a hatatation in God's land, lite Adam's 
CDntimed ergoyment of the original paradise, depended on eontimed 
fidelitytotheLoid"88 



^^Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 160. 

87Sailhamer, p.439. 

^^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 163. 
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The essenee of the prineiples 6:4-5 

Here the aetual exposition of the Deealogue begins with an explanation and implieations 
of the first eommandment. In short, Moses presented Y ahweh as the one true God who 
reguires eomplete devotion. 

"With this ehapter we eome to the pivot around whieh everything else in 
Deuteronomy revolves— the Shema or Great Gommandment, as it has also 

eome to be known (6:4-5) In tum, the statutes and ordinanees 

explicate in specific and eonerete ways the meaning of Deuteronomy 6:4-5 
for the life of Israel. That is why Jesus ean later say that all the law and the 
prophets hang on this eommandment (Matt. 22:40). "^^ 

The ideainYense^ is nDtjustthat Yahwehis theonly God, butthat He is also oneunified 
peisorL 

'Tt is possiHe to undenstand Yenge 4 in several ways, but the two most 
popular lenderings of the final elause are: (1) The Lord our God, the 
LoRD isone' (soN[V)or(2) TheLoRD ourGodis oneLoRD.'The former 
stresses the unigueness or exclusivity of Yahweh as Israel's God and so 
may be paraphrased Y ahweh our God is the one and only Y ahweh' or the 
like. This takes the noun 'ehad ('one') in the sense of 'unigue' or 'solitary/ a 
meaning that is eertainly well attested. The latter translation focuses on the 
unity or wholeness of the Lord. This is not in opposition to the later 
Ghristian doetrine of the Trinity but rather functions here as a witness to 
the self-consistency of Yahweh who is not ambivalent and who has a 
single purpose or objective for ereation and history. The ideas elearly 
overlap to provide an unmistakable basis for monotheistie faith. Y ahweh 
is indeed a unity, but beyond that he is the only God. For this reason the 
exhortation of verse 5 has praetieal significance."^° 

TMs affira]ation made in^Dpropriate both polythdsm (the belief in many gods) and 
henotheism (the worsMp of one god without der^dng the existence of other gods). 

"Yahweh was to be the sole olgeet of Israd's woisMp, allegianee, and 
affeclion."" 

"Deuteronomy moie than any other Old Testament book eoneems itself 
not only with the obligation to woisMp and the lules for doing so, but also 



s^Miller, p. 97. 

^"Menill, "DoiteronDny . . .," p. 24. J. Gerald Janzea "On the Most Inportant Word in the Shema 

(Deuteronorr^A VI 4r5)," Vetus Testamentum 37:3 Quly 1987):280-300, believed the seeond of these 

meanings was the proper one. 

^^Thorrpsoa P- 121. 
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with the subjective aspeet of worship— with the feehngs of the worshipper 
and the spirit in whieh he or she worships."^^ 

"The heart (leb) is, in Old Testament anthropology, the seat of the 
intelleet equivalent to the mind or rational part of humankind. The 'soul' 
(better, 'being' or 'essential person' in line with the eommonly aeeepted 
understanding of nepes) refers to the invisible part of the individual the 
person qua person ineluding the will and sensibilities. The strength 
(me'od) is, of eourse, the physieal side with all its functions and 
eapaeities."" 

"The demand [in v. 5] 'with all the heart' excludes all halfheartedness, all 
division of the heart in its love. The heart is mentioned fiist, as the seat of 
the emotions generally and of love in partieulai) then follows the soul 

(nephesh) as the eentre of personality in man, to depiet the love as 
pervading the entire self-consciousness; and to this is added, 'with all the 
strength/ sc. of body and soul. Loving the Lord with all the heart and soul 
and strength is plaeed at the head, as the spiritual prineiples from whieh 
the observance of the eommandments was to flow (see also ehap. xi. 1, 
XXX. 6)."9* 

"Fiist and foiemost of all that was essential for the Isradite was an 
unreser^ed, v\tolehearted eommitment, eKpiessed in love for God"^ ^ 

Jesus Ghiist quoted ^enge 5 as the gieatest of all God's eommandments (MatL 22:37-38; 
Marie 12:28-30; cf. Luke 10:27). 

"The veise does not invite analysis into ideas of intelleetual, emotional, 
and ptiysieal parts. The woids behind heart, soul, and stiength basieally 
idate to v\tot a penson is or how a penson diieets himself towaid another 
person. It is, theie^oie, not inaeeuiate for the NT wiitens to quote (or 
translate) the Hebiew woids, v\Mch aie often synoiiymous, by diffeiing 
Gieek woids, v\Mch aie also often synoiiymous, sinee the woids taten 
together mean to say that the people aie to love God with their v\tole 
selves."s^ 

The statement begun heie (w. 4r5; cf. 11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41) beeame Isiael's basie 
confession of faith TMs is the "Shema" (lit "Hear," fiom the first woid). Pious Jews 
leeite it twiee daily even today .^ ^ 



92Whybray, p. 99. 

^■^Menill, "Daiteronorr^A . . .," p. 25. ThereisnD wordinHebrewfor"mind" or"braia" 

s^Keil andDelitzsch, 3:323. 

95Schultz, p.40. 

^^Kalland, pp. 64r65. See Merrill, Deuteronomy, pp. 165-66, for further explanation of the variations that 

exist in the G ospels eompared with this Hebrew text. 

^^lsidore Epsteia Jiida!sm, pp. 162-63. 
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"If the Ten Words are the heart of the stipulations as a whole, the prineiple 
of the Words is eneapsulated in the so-ealled Shema (6:4-5), whieh defines 
who the Sovereign is and reduees the obligation to Him to one of 
exclusive love and obedienee."^^ 

"The Shema' should not be taten out ot context and inteipreted as a gieat 
monotheistie confession. Moses had made that point in 4:35, 39: 'For 
Yahweh (alone) is God; theie is none beside(s) hini' Nor is the issue inthe 
bioader context the natuie of God in general or his integiity in paitieular— 
though the natuie and integiity of his people is a veiy inp)itant eoneem 
TMs is a ay of allegianee, an affira]ation of covenant eommitment in 
lesponse to the guestion, "Who is the God of Israd?' The language of the 
Shema' is 'sloganesgue' lather than prosaie: Yahweh our God! Yahweh 
alone!' or 'Our God is Yahweh, Yahweh alone!' TMs was to be the 
distinguishing maik of the Isradite people; they aie those (and only those) 
who elaim Yahweh alone as their God"^ ^ 

Exhortation to teaeh the prineiples 6:6-9 

TMs seetion eontains instmdions for lemembering and teaehing these gieat tnjths to the 
f oUowing generations. 

"In the psyehology of the Old Testament the heait is not the eenter of 
emotional life and lesponse but the seat of the intdleet or lational side of 
humankind To 'be upon the heait' is to be in one's eonstant, eonsdous 
ieflection."io» 

"The leason for this err^liasis on the ehildien is elear. Deuteronomy is 
always aimed at the next generatiorL It tates the piesent (next) generation 
baek to the past and brings the past afiesh into the piesenL The ehildien 
aienowtheonesbefoiev\tomcdlthechoicesarelaid, and some day their 
ehildien will be there and the divine instmetion will confront them (e.g., 
30:2). Can they leam afiesh v\tot it means to love the Loid 
wholeheartedly?"' ° ' 

Note the emphasis in verses 6-9 on the importanee of parents diligently using 
opportunities, as they arise daily, to eguip their ehildren to live dependently on God. 

God gave the eommand in figurative language. The point is that the Israelites were to 
meditate on these words without eeasing. The fact that they sought to fulfill this 



^^Memll, "A Theology . . .," p. 78. Cf. E. W. Nieholson, Deuteronomy and Tradition, p. 46. 

^^Daniel I. Bloek, "How Many Is God? An Investigation into the Meaning of Deuteronon^A &.4r5," Journal 

ofthe EvangeUcal Theologieal Soeiety 47:2 (June 2004):211. 

^^^MenAW^Deuteronomy, p. 167. 

lOiMiller, p. 107. 
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eommand literally with Seripture holders on their bodies (Heb. tefilUn; Gr. phulakterion, 
phylaeteries) and on their doorirames (Heb. mezuzot, mezuzahs) was eommendable. The 
Lord Jesus later eondemned their pride in these physieal objects and their relianee on 
them to produee godliness (Matt. 23:5). 

Observant Jews still often mount little holders on the frames of their front doors into 
whieh they plaee a small parohment seroll. Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and 11:13-21 and the 
name Shaddai appear on these papers as a sign and reminder of their faith.io2 They eall 
the seroll and its holder a me^iEah (lit dooipost). 

The fact that God eommanded the Isradites to "write" (v. 9) ieveals that literaey was 
widespead in Israd. 

"Aroent Hebiew written doeuments, iBcovered by aiehaeology, 
demonstrate both that there were leadens and writens in andent Israd, and 
that they were by no means lare. Few plaees would have been without 
someone v\to eould write, and few Isiadites c»uld have been unawaie of 
writing."'°2 

Exhortation to give Y ahweh exclusive reeognitioii; worship, and obedienee 6: 10-19 

"The eonstant eorollary of the demand for loyalty in aneient suzerainty 
treaties was the prohibition of allegianee to any and all other lords."'°* 

Piosperity (w. 10-15) and adveisity (w. 16-19) would test the Isiadites' devotion to 
Yahwdi The Isiadites weie not to destioy many towns but only to kill thdr inhatatants, 
a laie poliey in the histoiy of wariiaie.'"^ Thdr obedienee to the eommand to pieserve 
most towns has lesulted in an absenee of aiehaeologieal evidence for the eonguest of the 
land Both abundanee and want tenpt one to foigd God (cf. Piov. 30:8-9; Phil. 4:11-13). 
At Massah (v. 16) the Isiadites eorrplained about their laek of water (Exod 17: 1-7). 

E^hortation to remember the past 6:20-25 

God explained more fully here the teaehing of ehildren that He had hinted at previously 
(v. 7). We ean leam from these verses how we ean maintain and transmit a realistie 
eonseiousness of the true God from one generation to the next. 

This whole ehapter deals with the first eommandment in the Deealogue. 



'^^ln addition, sometimes Jews plaee the Deealogue and or Exod. 13:1-16 and or Num. 10:35-36 in these 

holders. 

^"■^AlanR. MUard, "The Question of Israelite Literaey," Bihle Review 3:3 (Fall 1987):31. Sailhamer, p. 

454, wrote that at this time most kings in the aneient Near East were virtually illiterate, but Israel's king was 

to write his own eopy of the Torah. 

^"^Kline, "Deuteronorr^A," p. 164. 

^"^Merrill, Deiiteronomi/, p. 171. 
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"Later Judaism wrongly eoneluded that covenant keeping was the basis for 
righteousness rather than an expression of faithful devotion. But true 
covenant keeping in the final analysis is a matter of faith, not merely of 
works and ritual. Thus the eentral feature of the covenant stipulations is 
their providing a vehicle by whieh genuine saving faith might be displayed 
(cf. Deut 24:13; Hab2:4; Rom 1:17; 4:1-5; Gal 3:6-7)."i06 

In view of God's giaee to Hs people, belie^ens should lespond with love for God We 
should eKpiess that love in obedienee to Hs ievealed will, and we should peipetuate the 
knov\dedge of God in the next generatiorL 

3. Exainples of the applieation of the prineiples ehs. 7— 11 

"These elearly are not laws or eommandments as sueh but primarily series 
of parenetie homilies in whieh Moses exhorted the people to eertain 
eourses of aetion in light of the upeoming eonguest and oeeupation of 
Ganaan. Within these seetions, however, are specific and explicit 
injunctions based upon the Deealogue and antieipatory of further 
elaboration in the large seetion of detailed stipulations that follows 
(12:l-26:15)."io' 

eommand to destroy the Ganaanites and their idolatry ch. 7 

TMs eh^Dber is a logieal development of v\tot Moses said in eh^Dbens 5 and 6. God had 
ealled on Hs people to acknov\^edge that He is the only tme God and to be eonpletely 
loyal to Hra In Ganaan they would eneounter tenptations that might divert; them fiom 
tteir tiddity (cf . 6: 14). Now we have a fiill explanation of how the Isradites weie to deal 
with these ten^lations. These instmetions an^iity the seeond eommandment (5:8- 10). 

7:1-11 Moses mentioned seven nations that lesided in Ganaan heie (v. 1), but as 

many as 10 appear in other passages (cf. Gen 15:19-22; Exod 34:11; 
Num 13:28-29; Judg. 3:5). Peih^ Moses named seven heie for 
ihetorieal puiposes, seven being a number that indieates eon^ietion or 
tullness. Ctoe leason for the total extem]ination of these idolateis was the 
evil eEfect their eoiiupt woisMp would have on the Isradites and their 
idationsMp with Yalwveh (v. 4).'°^ They deserved to die for thdr sins 
(9:4r5) and for thdr peisistent hatied of God (v. 10; cf. Gen 9:25-26; 
10:15-18; Exod 23:23). 



i"Slbid., p. 175. 
lo^ibid, p. 176. 
^"^SeeTrenperLongmanlll, "The Divine Wairior TheNewTestamentUseof an01dTestamentMotif," 

WestminsterTheologicalJournal 44 (Fall 1982):290-307. 
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"Thus he is not speaking of those Ganaanites who aetually 
forsook their idols and followed the Lord [sueh as 
Rahab]."io9 

Israd was to be diffei:ent fiDm other nations (i.e., holy) beeause God had 
ehosen to Mess her (v. 6). Litewise Christians today should deal mthlessly 
with sin in our lives (cf. 1 Cor. 5:6). Israd's deetion was not due to 
anything in Israd that merited God's favor, but only to the fiee ehoiee of 
God to bless v\tom He would bless. 

"Israd had a priestly tribe, the tribe of Levi, but the nation 
as a v\tole was also to be a priesthood The historieal 
lunetion of a priest was to lepiesent man to God The tribe 
of Levi lepiesented Israd bdoie God; and the nation Israd 
was to lepiesent the Gentile nations bdoie God"' ' ° 

God's promises to the Isiadites' foiefatheis and Hs ddiverance of Isiad 
out of Egypt weie demonstiations of the love that lay behind God's 
deetiorL Tle motive of love eomes through deariy. The leason for this 
love was not that its ledpents were attiadive but that its giver is loving. 

7:12-26 Obedienee would bring blessing. Moses enumeiated the blessings for 

lemaining eonpletely devoted to God and iefusing to piaetiee idolatiy 
(w. 13-16). Giain, wine, and oil (v. 13) lepiesent the thiee prindple food 
produds of Ganaaa' ' ' The Israelites eould obtain eneouragement in battle 
by remembering God's past faithfulness (vv. 17-21). God told the 
Israelites He would drive out the Ganaanites gradually (v. 22). He would 
not allow them to destroy the Ganaanites totally until they had grown large 
enough numerieally to eare for the land adeguately (cf. Exod. 23:27-33). 
This gradual extermination would be hard for the Israelites in that the 
temptations to idolatry would abound on every hand. Nevertheless it 
would be better for them than sudden annihilation of their enemies 
beeause in that ease the land would beeome wild and unmanageable. The 
Israelites were not to take the gold and silver from the Ganaanite idols (v. 
25). The whole idol was under the ban (Heb. herem), and they were to 
destroy it and give the preeious metals to God for His use. They would do 
this by bringing these offerings to the tabemaele. 

Believers should not make defiling allianees with unbelievers who are pursuing lives of 
rebelhon againstGod butshould oppose theiraetions (cf. 2 Cor. 6:14-18). 



lOSSailhamer, p. 440. 

ii^Pruehtenbaurn, p. 115. 

^S. R. Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 103. 
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Warning against pride and forgetfulness of G od ch. 8 

"Two important lessons from the past are now referred to. Pirst the 
experience of God's eare in the wildemess period, when the people of 
Israel were unable to help themselves, taught them the lesson of humility 
through the Lord's providential diseipline. The memory of that experience 
should keep them from pride in their own achievements amid the seeurity 
and prosperity of the new land (8:1-20). "ii^ 

The Isiadites were not only in danger of eonpDimsing with the Ganaanites (eh. 7) . They 
vveiBalsoindangerof becon]ingtooself-idiantv\tentheyenteiedtheland(cli 8). 

Note the double themes of lemembering and foigetting, and the wildemess and the 
Promised Land in this eh^Dber. They lead to the waming in Yenges 19-20. 

8:1-6 God hmnlied the IsiBdites in the sense that He sought to teaeh them to 

have a lealistie awaieness of their dependenee on Himsdf for all thdr 
needs. TMs is tme humility. God's provision of manna to eat and dothing 
to wear should have taught the people that they weie dependent on Hs 
piovision for all thdr needs, not just food and dothing. 

What pioeeeds fiom God's mouth (v. 3) does not iefer to the spoten 
ievdations of God exdusivdy but moie eorrpehensi^dy to all that eomes 
fiomGodtomaa''2 

"The thiid means of divine sdf-disclosiiie in the context of 
the Deuteionomie covenant [in addition to histoiieal event 
and theophany] was ty woid It is inp)itant to note, 
however, that in the aroent Near East and in the Old 
Testament theie is no essential distinetion between aet and 
woid, for the aet is produeed ty the woid and the woid is 
never without effective purpose. It is dynamie, entdie, 
piiiposefiil, cieative, poweriul (cf. Gen. 1:3, ebe.). It does 
not exist (as in Gieek phHosophy, for e^an^ie) as a 
theoielieal or neutial abstraetion In teims of ievdation, 
and espedally in Deuteronon^^, it is neeessaiy to see the 
powerfijl woid as a covenant instiument; the woid of the 
Soveidgn eommands and cDmmunicates, but it also effects, 
enp^weis, andaeates."''* 
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Thompson, p. 134. 

1 1 '^ See Gerhard von Rad, Deuterononii/, p. 72; Raymond Van Leeuwen, "What Gomes out of God's Mouth: 
Theologieal Wordplay in Deuteronomy 8," CathoUc Bihlieal Quarterly 47 (January 1985):53-57; and 
Miller, p. 116. 
ii^Merrill, "A Theology . . .," p. 64. 
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The eontrast intended is not between physieal bread and the speeial 
revelation of God in Seripture. It is more generally between what man 
provides for himself and what God provides for him. God was waming the 
Israelites against excessive self-reliance (cf. Matt. 4:4; Luke 4:4). 

"Just as the Genesis narratives used God's aet of providing 
elothing for Adam and Eve to demonstrate his eare for 
humankind after they were east out of the Garden (Ge 
3:21), so God's eare for Israel in the wildemess is pietured 
here in his providing for their elothing (Dt 8:4). Moreover, 
the same pieture of God as a loving father, whieh 
permeates the eariy ehapters of Genesis . . ., is reealled 
again here: 'As a man diseiplines his son, so the Lord your 
Goddisdplinesyou' (Dt8:5; cf. 32:6)."ii5 

8:7-20 Moses applied the lesson to Israd's futuie in this seetiorL When the people 

settled in the land and experienced God's Hessing of material wealth, they 
would f aee ten^Dtation to think they weie lesponsille f or it lather than God 
(v. 17). The prophylaetie to this spritual ddusion was to iemen±)er what 
God had taught them in the pasL It had been He, not themsdves, that had 
been lesponsilie f or thdr prosperity .' ' ^ 

"To remembei:^ means literally to le-member the body, to 
tring the sepaiated paits of the eommunity of tnith baek 
together, to leunite Ihe v\tole. The opposite of le-member 
is not foiget, but dis-member."' ' ' 

As God's people move towaid the iealization of the inheritanee that He has promised us, 
we need to iemen±)er Hs faithful provision in the past If we do not, we may tum aside 
and stop following Hm faithfully in the piesenL Pailuie to iemen±)er and follow 
faithfully will iesultinGod'spunishmentinttefutuie(cf. 1 Cor 3:12-15). 

"Always lememberto foiget 

The troubles that passed your way, 
But never f oiget to lemember 

The blessings that eome eaeh day."' ' ^ 

TMs seetion has gieat applieation value for Ghristians v\to eigoy material prosperity. 
God eleariy ievealed the essenee of pride and humility here as wdl as the way to 
maintain a lealistie outlook on material blessings. 



''^Sailhamer, p. 441. 

ii^See Eugene H Merrill, "Remembering: A Central Theme in Biblieal Worship," Journal of the 

Eyangelieal Theologieal Soeiety 43:1 (Mareh 2000):27-36. 

ii^A.]. Hesehd, Man IsNotAlone, p. 61. 

^^^Anonynx)us. 
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Warning against self-righteousness 9: 1— 10: 11 

"From a literary standpoint Deut 9:1— 10:11 is a travel narrative mueh like 
Deut 1:6—3:29, with whieh, in fact it shares mueh in eommon. For 
example, both are introdueed (1:1-5; 9:1-6) and eoneluded (3:29; 10:11) 
by a setting in the plains of Moab in antieipation of the conquest of 
Canaan."ii9 

TMs perieope eontains the seeond inpDitant lesson fiom the past 

"Seeondly, any sueeess they might ergoy in the eoming eonguest was not 
to be interpieted as a maik of divine ^Dproval f or thetr own lighteousness 
(9:1-6). In fact both in the irodent of the golden calf (9:7-21) and in a 
number of other irodents (9:22, 23), Isiael had pioved heiselt stubbom 
and rebdlious. She was deliveiBd only after the inteieession of Moses 
(9:24r29). Past expeiience should remind the people that they needed 
disdpline for their rebdlious ways. Yet thiough all their reealdtianee 
Yahweh lemained faithful, even to the extent of granting them two more 
tables of stone v\ten the first ones weie bioten (10:1-11; cf. Ex. 32:19; 
34: 1-4) . AU the expeiiences of the past would undedine the fact that Isiad 
was dependent on Yahweh for divine eaie, piovision, pioteetion, and 
forgiveness. To torget these facts was to display base ingrdtitude and sdf- 
ddfyingpiide."i2o 

"Besides the more vulgar piide v\Mch entiidy torgets God, and attributes 
sueeess and piosperity to its own power and exeition, theie is one of a 
more refined ehaiaeter, v\Mch veiy easily spieads— namdy, pride whieh 
acknov\dedges the blessings of God; but instead of recdving them 
gratefully, as unmerited gifts of the graee of the Lord, sees in them 
nothing but pioof s of its own righteousness and virtue. Moses theiefore 
wamed the Isiadites more paitieulariy of this dangeious enerr^^ of the 
soul, by f irst of all deelaring without reserve, that the Lord was not about 
to give them Ganaan beeause of thdr own righteousness, but that He 
would exteiminate the Ganaanites for thdr own wietedness (veis. 1-6); 
and then showing them for thdr humiliation, by pioof s diawn fiom the 
immediate past how they had biought upon themsdves the anger of the 
Lord, by tteir ^stasy snd rebdlion against thdr God, direetly after the 
eonelusion of tte covenant at Sinai; and that in sueh a way, that it was 
only by his eamest inteieession that he had been able to pievent the 
destmdion of the people (veis. 7-24), and to seeure a turther renewal of 
the pledges of the covenant (ver. 25— eh^. x. 11)."' 2 1 



ii^Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 189. 

i^OThorrpsoa p. 134. 

i2iKeil and Delitzsch, 3:334-35. 
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9:1-6 Moses explained the reasons God was giving Ganaan to the Israelites. In 

addition to God's promises to the patriarohs (v. 5), God was using Israel as 
a broom to sweep away the spiritually and morally polluted Ganaanites. 
Israel was His instmment of judgment. The people of God should not 
eonelude that their righteousness was what merited God's blessing. 
Essentially they were a stubbom people (v. 6), unresponsive to God's will 
as the Ganaanites had been. The expression "stiff-necked" pietures 
unwillingness to submit to the yolk of God's sovereignty (cf. Exod. 32:9; 
33:3, 5; 34:9; Isa. 48:4). God's ehoiee to bless them was not due to their 
righteousness. Their righteousness was not essentially superior to that of 
the Ganaanites. God's ehoiee rested on His purposes in eleeting Israel (v. 
5;cf.Eph. 1:4). 

9:7-24 Moses provided ample evidence of Israel's stubbomness. Again he ealled 

the Israelites to remember their past (v. 7). He gave their rebellion at 
Horeb extended attention in this address beeause it was a very serious 
offense. They followed reeeption of God's greatest blessing, the revelation 
of Himself and His will, with immediate apostasy. 

"The very finger ofGod [v. 10]. This is a double figure of 
speeeh (1) in whieh God is aseribed human features 
(anthropomorphism) and (2) in whieh a part stands for the 
whole (syneedoehe). That is, God, as Spirit has no literal 
finger nor, if he had, would he write with his finger. Rather, 
the sense is that God himself— not Moses in any way— was 
responsible for the eomposition of the Ten Gommandments 
(cf.Exod 31:18; 32:16; 34:l)."i22 

"To 'Mot out the name' [v. 14] is, in tbe context of covenant 
disloyalty, tantamount to tbe Loid's temiination of lis 
idatiordhip witii lis people."' ^ 3 

Moses fasted for 40 days and niglits follovving the Golden Calf uiddent 
neither eating iDiead nor diinking water (v. 18), v\Mch leEleets his total 
dependenee on God Then Moses alluded to the failuies at Tabeiah, 
Massah, Ki]i3ioth-hattaavah, and Kadesh (w. 22-32). He did not name 
these in ehionologieal oider iDut in the oider of their inpoitanee 
pioeeeding fiom the lesser to the gieater offenses. TMs piesentation 
should have had gieat itietoiieal and peisuasive ui^set on Moses' oiiginal 
audienee. Moses also iefened to God's faithfulness to Hs people in their 
f ailuies that tuither demonstiated how wieted these sins leally weie. 

9:25-29 Moses letumed in these veises to the lebdlion at Sinai to illustiate fiiither 

how Isiad had no haas for ]x)asting of her own lighteousness iDdoie God 



i22The NET Bible note on 9:10. 

i^'^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 193. Cf. Thompson, p. 140. 
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God had preserved Israel only beeause of His meney and covenant 
faithfulness. 

10:1-11 God renewed the broken covenant with Israel beeause of Moses' 

intereession, not beeause Israel deserved this. Moses made the ark (v. 3) in 
the sense that he direeted Bezalel to make it (cf. Exod. 25:10).i24 other 
evidfinces of God's giaee weie Hs ^Dpointment of another high priest 
v\ten Aaron died (v. 6) and Hs provision of water in the wildemess (v. 
7)P^ He also set spsiA the tribe of Levi as priests even though the nation 
had failed in its ealling as a kingdom of priests (w. 8-9). Puithennore He 
permitbed the disobedient people to proeeed on to the Promised Land (v. 
11). Again the oider of events is logieal lather than ehronologieal. 

Excessive self-ieliance (eh. 8) and self-inp)itance (9:1—10:11) would destroy Isiad's 
eoneept of God The people would legaid God as less than He was. TMs is a violation of 
the tliid eommandment (5:11) that aims at teepang man's view of God's leputation 
(name) eonsistent with His ehaiaeter. 

Admonition to fear and love G od 10: 12-22 

Having reeited what God had done for the Israelites, Moses now ealled on them to 
respond and make a eommitment to Him. 

"The strueture of the passage reveals an enveloping pattem in whieh 
injunctions to obey God (vv. 12-13; 20-22) embraee the eorollary 
eommand to exhibit proper eare and eoneem for other people, espeeially 
the soeially and eeonomieally disadvantaged (vv. 14-19). The motive 
elause and that whieh binds the whole together is v. 17, a eontession of the 
sovereignty of God and of his justice."'26 

10:12-13 In view of Hs past giaee to Hs people, v\tot did God leguire of them? 
Moses siimmarized Israd's lesponsiMity: fear, walk, love, serve, and 
teep. God expected total allegianee to Himself and obedienee to Hs 
covenanL 

"These are the eentral ideas not only of Deuteronomy but 
of the v\tole Pentateneh in its final sh^."' ^ i 



i24"Ark" was a eommon English word for box, ehest, or basket in seventeenth-centuiy England. 

^^^Moserah (v. 6; Num 33:31) may be another name for Mt Hor (Num 33:38), the distriet in wtoeh Mt 

Hor stood, or Moserah may not be a plaee name at all but a eommon noun (Heb. mosera, " ehastisement" ) 

indieating the reason for Aan^n's death rather than the site. See R. K. Harrison, Introduetion to the Old 

Testament, p. 511. 

^^^Merrill, Deiiteronomi/, p. 201. 

^^^Sailhamer, p. 444. 
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The fear of the Lord (v. 12) ineludes the response that springs from one's 
knowledge of his personal sinfulness as he realizes that he stands before a 
holy God. 

"Reverence, obedienee, total eommitment are the 
ingredients of the fear of the Lord."i28 

10: 14r 19 The lationale behind this response was that as God had demonstrated love 
for her so Israd was to demonstiate love for God (w. 14r 15). The phrase 
"highest heavens" (v. 14) is a Hebiew idiom indieating the totality of 
heaven; it does not mean that theie are rnultiple levels of hea^en' ^ 9 

"Above all, therefoie, they were to dieumeise the foreskin 
of their hearts, i.e., to \ay aside all insensihality of heart to 
inp:essions fiomthe love of God (cf. Lev. xxvi. 41; and on 
the spritual sigrdtieation of dieumeision, see vol. i. p. 
227), and not sliffen their neeks smy moie, i.e., not peisist 
in their obstinaey, or obstinate lesistanee to God (cf . eh^. 
ix. 6, 13). Without dieumdsion of heait, tme fear of God 
and tme love of God are both inp)ssible. As a leason for 
this admonition, Moses adduees in veis. 17 sqq. the nature 
andadsofGod"i3o 

"God ehose Isiad to be an ded nation, not tme of ary 
other nation in this worid Hbwever, national dedion does 
not guaiantee the salvation of every individual member of 
that natiorL Individual salvation is based on individual 
dedion on God's pait and faith on man's pait In veise 16, 
individual membeis of the ded nation are eneouiaged to 
'eiieumdse therefore the foreskin of your heait' Whereas 
dieumdsion of the flesh is a sign of one's membeiship in 
the ded nation, eiieumeision of the heait is a sign of 
individual dediorL"' ^ i 

10:20-22 ". . . Moses emphasized a vital relationship with God as 

tundamental to all other issues in life. Seeond to this was a 
genuine love relationship with fellow-man."i32 



i28Miller, p. 107. 

^^^Graigie, The Book . . ., p. 204; Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 203. 

i30Kal and Delitzsch, 3:344. 

i'^ipruehtenbaum, p. 115. 

i32Schultz, p. 48. Cf. Matt. 22:37-39. 
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The consequences of obedienee and disobedienee ch. 11 

The seetion of Deuteronomy dealing with general stipulations of the covenant ends as it 
began, with an exhortation to covenant loyalty (5:1-5; cf. 4:32-40). 

"This ehapter is to be understood as a re-emphasis of these prineiples [that 
were to govem Israel's life] before the detailed laws of the so-ealled 
Deuteronomie Code (12:1—26:19) are presented."i33 

11:1-12 In these yerses Moses developed the leouirenient of love for God more 

fully. God's aets toward Israd had been disdpline (v. 2), not punishmenL 

The fon:e of the eonparison of Egypt and Ganaan in veises 10-11 is that 
nrigation was neeessary in EgypL Hbvvever in Ganaan the people would 
not need it beeause God sent rain fiom heaven on Ganaan Most farmeis 
would pref er the rieh land of the Mle region to land that depended on rain 
that might or might not eome. Perii^ Moses was irordeally eon^mng 
Egypt to a small gieen gaiden irrigated ty dirty water with the extensive 
farrnlands of Ganaan that God watered witii elean rain' 2 * 

11:13-21 Moses hdd out the blessings for obeying God as an additional motivatiorL 
God would send rain on the land (v. 14) that would result in productivity 
(V. 15). 

"The first priority is . . . given to Seriptuie as the means of 
teaehing liie gieatness and giaee of God [to the next 
generation,w. 18-19]."i35 

1 1 :22- 32 God would drive out all tiie Ganaanites (v. 23) and give Israd all tiie land 
thatHehadpromisedAl3raham(v. 24; cf. Gen 15:18). 

Yerses 26-28 are a eoneluding summary. The deeision Israd faced would 
result in dther blessing or euising. 

"Qne of the most fiequently used woids in Deuteronomy is 
'today.' It oeeuis almost a hundied ttmes, most frequently in 
the phiase 'the eommandment that I am eommanding you 
today.' TMs usage is of great significance for the 
theologieal understanding of the book. Basieally it is used 
to indieate the erudal nature of the moment at v\Mch the 
covenant at HbrdD is established and the people are 
summoned to obedienee."' ^ ^ 



' ^ ^ Thompson, p. 151. 

^■^^L. Eslinger, "Watering Egypt (Deuteronorry XI 10-11)," Vetus Testamentum 37:1 (Januaiy 1987):85-90. 

i'^^Sailhamer, p. 445. 

I36wi5^bray, p. 95. 
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God eommanded that when the Israelites entered the land they should 
assemble beside the oaks of Moreh (v. 30, near Sheehemi^^) where 
Ahraham had iBceived the promise of the land (Geri 12:6-7). TMs site was 
nearthe geogi^±iic eenter of Ganaaa Theie the people weie to leeite the 
tiessings and euises &om the two mountains on dtha: side of the site (i.e., 
Mt GeiMm and Mt Ebal; cf. ehs. 27—28; Josh 8:33; 24:1-28). This 
eeremoiry would lepeat and reinfoice the instmetions Moses gave here 
after Isiad had enteiBd the land 

Peber Giaigie pointed out the ehiastie stmeture of the major Messing and euise iefeiences 
in Deuterononiy as follows. 

A The blessing and eurse in the present covenant renewal ( 1 1 :26-28) 

B The blessing and eurse in the future covenant renewal ( 11 :29- 32) 

C The specific legislation (12:1—26:19) 
B' The blessing and eurse in the tuture covenant renewal (27: 1-26) 

A' The blessing and eurse in the present covenant renewal (28:1— 29:1).'^^ 

TMs anangement stresses the eonseguenees of obedienee and disobedienee inthe present 
andthefuture. 

TMs fiist pait of Moses' seeond addiess eoneludes with an exhoitation to obey God's 
covenant (v. 32). In this pait of his speeeh to the Isradites, Moses explained and 
en:5±iasized the essenee of the Law. Hs woids expounded the meaning of tte fiist three 
eommandments in the Deealogue and uiged Isiad to be absolutdy faithful to God 
Beeause He had loved Hs people they should love Hm 

"The basie slipulation of covenant then, (1) lays a foundation for the 
spedfic stipulations, a foundation that eonsists of a reeognition of 
Yahweh's deetion of Isiad by love and giaee, (2) fonm a reeaptulation of 
and eommentaiy on that tundamental piindple of covenant as seen in the 
Ten Woids and the Shema, the latter in tum bdng an adumhiation of the 
fora]er, and (3) uiges (as seen in the histoiieal ieview and hoitatoiy 
seetions) eon^iianee with the covenant mandate of the Ten Woids arri 
with the spedlie stipulations that follow."' ^ ^ 

B. AN EXP0SITI0N 0F SELECTED eOYENANT LAWS CHS. 12—25 

Moses' homiletieal exposition of the law of Isiad that follows explains reasons for the 
covenant laws that aiose from the Ten Commandments. TMs address eoneludes with 
diredions for edebiattng and confiiming the covenant (26:1-15). The seetion eontains a 



' ^ ' G ilgal may have been another name for Sheehem or a town elose to Sheehem. This is probably not the 
same Gilgal that stood nearJericho. 
i38Craigie,r?ieBoo/(..., p. 212. 
i39Memll "A Theology . . .," p. 79. 
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mixture of laws previously revealed to the Israelites and other laws not previously 
revealed in the eode given at Sinai (Exod. 20:1—23:19). This is instmetion preaehed 
rather than codified as comprehensive legislation. 

"The specific laws in this seetion were given to help the people 
subordinate every area of their lives to the Lord, and to hdp tlMn 
eradieate v\totever might threaten that puie devotiorL"i4o 

"Plaeement of the instmetion about woisMp at the sanetuary in fiist 
position indieates eleariy its priority for Deuteronon^^, v\Mch assumes that 
the starting point for tte proper, fLill, and exclusive love of the Lord (the 
primary deniand of the first aid seeond eommandments and the Shema) is 
found in the way Israd earries out the activities of worsMp."' * ' 

There is an obvious general movement frDm laws dealing with Israd's rdigious life 
( 12: 1— 16: 17) to those affecting her dvil life ( 16: 18—22:8) and rinally to those touehing 
personal life (22:9—26:15). 



Two writers suggested the f oUowing outlines f or these eh^ters. 



42 



Commandment 


Merrill 


Kaufman 


Deseription 


1 


12:1-31 


ch. 12 


Eiddity 


2 


12:32-13:18 


ch. 12 


Worship 


3 


14:1-21 


13:1-14:27 


Nameof God 


4 


14:22-16:17 


14:28-16:17 


Sabbath 


5 


16:18-18:22 


16:18-18:22 


Authority 


6 


19:1-22:8 


19:1-22:8 


Murder 


7 


22:9-23:18 


22:9-23:19 


Adultery 


8 


23:19-24:7 


23:20-24:7 


Theft 


9 


24:8-25:4 


24:8-25:4 


Ealse witness 


10 


25:5-19 


25:5-16 


Coveting 



"... the entire seeond diseourse of Moses (Deut. 5— 26) is a single literary 
unit that convincingly demonstrates that the moral law intorms the 
statutes, judgments . . . and eommands of God."'" 



i40Deere, p. 283. 

i4i]Vliller,p. 129. 

i^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, pp. 218-331; Stephen A. Kaufman, "The Strueture of the Deuteronomie Law," 

MAAKAV l(1978-79):105-58. 

i43\YalterC. Kaiserjr., Toward Old TestamentEthies, p. 129. 
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In eontrast with the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20—23), the Deuteronomie Code, as 
some seholars prefer to eall this seetion (ehs. 12— 26), is a popular exposition rather than 
a formal legal eode. Its purpose was to explain to the generation entering the land all the 
laws that needed clarification, emphasis, and applieation, in view of Israel's imminent 
entranee into Canaan. These laws reflect a centralized, monarehieal soeiety. 

The value of this seetion of Seripture to the Christian today lies primarily in its revelation 
of the heart, mind, and will of God. The modem student of these ehapters should look for 
this kind of insight here. 

1. Laws arising froin the Srst eommandment 12: 1-31 

The first eommandment is, "You shall have no other gods before me" (5:7). The 
legislation that follows deals with worshipping Y ahweh exclusively. 

The eentral sanetuary 12: 1-14 

When Israel entered the land the people were to destroy all the plaees and objects used in 
the pagan worship of the Canaanites (w. 2-4). Pagan peoples generally have felt that 
worshipping on elevated sites brings them into eloser eontaet with their gods than is the 
ease when they worship in low-lying plaees. The Canaanites visualized the gods as being 
above them. 

"'Plaees' {hammeqomot) is a quasi-technical term referring to sites thought 
to be holy beeause of a speeial visitation by deity. These were usually in 
groves of trees (representing fertility) and on high hills, esteemed by the 
very height to be in eloser proximity to the gods. In eontrast to sueh 
'plaees' would be the 'plaee' where the Lord must be worshipped. Seven 
times (w. 5, 11, 13, 14, 18, 21, 26) this single plaee imaqom) is 
mentioned in this passage in whieh the exclusiveness of the Lord is 
emphasized."i44 

"The centralization iBqmiement must also be undensbood in tenns of 
Deuterononiy's natuie as a siizerainty treaty. Sueh tieaties prohilited the 
vassal's engaging in any independent diplomaey with a foreign power 
other than the covenant siizerairL In partieular, the vassal must not pay 
tiibute to any other loid Similaiiy, all the leguiiements and prolihations 
of Deuteronomy 12 were ealeulated to seeuie for the Loid all Isiad's 
tiibutaiy saciifice and offering. Israd must not pay any saciificial tribute 
to other gods, f or sueh an inp)ssible atten^; to serve two mastens would 
beiebdlionagainstthegieat commandmentof God's covenanL"'*5 

Isiad was only to woisMp Yahweh at the one eentral sanetuaiy that He had ^Dpointed, 
thetabemaeleandlatertheten^ieew. 5-14). 



'^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 220. 
^^^Kline, "DoiteronDny," p. 17L 
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"The emphasis is not upon one plaee so mueh as it is upon the plaee the 

Lord ehooses The eentral activity of Israel's life, the worship of the 

Lord, is fully shaped and determined by the Lorid."i46 

TMs law govemed publie woisMp. Isradites eould, of eouise, pray to God aiTyv\tei:e. 
TMs lestrietion distingmshed Yahweh woiship from Ganaamte woiship that was 
polytheistie and pantheislie. Later in Israd's listoiy the people hrote this law and 
woisMpped God at vaiious "Mgh plaees." The "Mgh plaees" weie sites of pagan woisMp 
orplacesn]odeledafterthem(l Kings 14:23; 15:14; 22:43; etal.). 

"The eontrast with Ganaamte woisMp, with its multitude of tengies and 
open-air sMines (v. 2), is enoimous. It is a very eommon pattem for 
eongueiois and invadens of a eountry to tate over old shrines f or their own 
fom]sof woisMp. . ."'*' 

The tabemaele was to be the plaee of Israd's national woisMp beeause God's name was 
theie (v. 5). That is, God mamfested Hs immediate piesenee theie as nov\teie dse in 
Isiad. Wten the Isradites eame to the tabemaele, they eame to God The Isradites 
eieeted the tabemaele fiist in the land at Gilgal.' * ^ 

Regulations eoneerning blood 12: 15-28 

12: 15- 19 God ieaffiimed Hs peimission that the Isradites eould slay and eat dean 
ammals at thdr homes in the Piomised Land (cf. Lev. 17:3-6). Eariier the 
distinetion between slaughtering ammals for food and slaughtering 
ammals for sacrifice was not elear, but Moses clarified that distinetion 
now. 

12:20-32 The laws just given weie to lemain in foice even though God would 
edaige Israd's teiritoiy after the nation enteied the land TMs edaigement 
would tate plaee as the Isradites giadually diove the Ganaamtes out 
(7:22). It would also eome to them as God might give them additional 
tenitoiy as a lewaid for faithfLil obedienee to Hm (Exod 23:27-33). 

Pagangods 12:29-31 

The Israelites were not to investigate the pagan religious praetiees of the Ganaanites with 
a view to worshipping their gods or following their example in the worship of Y ahweh 
(v. 30; cf. Rom. 16:19; Eph. 5:12). Moses developed this idea further in the next ehapter. 
This perieope is transitional moving from the worship of Yahweh (ch. 12) to the worship 
of idols (ch. 13). ehapter 12 opens and eloses with wamings against pagan religion. 



i"Miller,pp. 131-32. 

^^^DavidF. Payne, Deuteronomy, p. 79. 

^^^See Daniel I. Bloek, "The Jqy of Worship: The Mosaie Invitation to the Presenee of God (Deut 12:1- 

14)," BihUotheea Saera 162:646 (April-June 2005):131-49. 
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How does God want His people to worship Him? His people should worship Him 
exclusively and only as He has instmeted us (cf. John 4:20-23). 

2. Laws arising froin the seeond eommandment 12:32— 13: 18 

The seeond eommandment is, "Y ou shall not make for yourself an image or any likeness 
. . . [to] worship them or serve them . . ." (5:8-10). The writer mentioned three different 
eases in this seetion. 

"In the aneient suzerainty treaties it was required of the vassal that he must 
not connive at evil words spoken against the suzerain, whether they 
amounted to an affront or to a eonspiraey. The vassal must report the 
insult or the fomenting of revolt. In ease of active rebellion, he must 
undertake military measures against the offenders. Moreover, he must 
manifest fidelity to his lord in sueh eases no matter who the rebel might 
be, whether prinee or nearest relative. AU of this finds its formal 
eounterpart in Deuteronomy IS."^"^^ 

The prophet or receiver of a dream 12:32— 13:5 

The last verse of ehapter 12 in the English Bible is the first verse of ehapter 13 in the 
Hebrew Bible. It introduees what follows. 

God permitted prophets (people who elaimed to have direet revelation from God or to 
speak for God or who praised God) to arise in Israel and perform miraeles (v. 1) even 
though they advocated apostasy from Yahweh. The primary meaning of "prophet" (Heb. 
nabi') is "proelaimer" or "forthteller" (cf. Exod. 4:15-16; 7:1)'^° A proptet was, then, a 
sp)tesinan for God v\to lepiesented Hm befoie other people.' ^ ' G od permitted prophets 
to utter false propheeies to test His people's love (v. 3). The test of a false prophet was his 
or her fidelity to the Mosaie Covenant. If he led the people away from God, the civil 
authorities were to put him to death (v. 5). Some false prophets would foretell the future 
sinee they received information from the evil spirit world (e.g., diviners, soothsayers, 
ete). Some of them eould even perform signs and wonders (supematural aets) to 
substantiate their elaim that their power eame from God. Entieement to idolatry was a 
very serious erime in Israel. 

Therelative or friend 13:6-11 

It was not just religious leaders who suffered for this erime. The authorities were to 
execute any Israelite who sought to lead others into idolatry. Moses set forth the deterrent 
value of eapital punishment as a reason for its praetiee (v. 11; cf. 17:13). 



'*^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 172. 

^^°J. Blenkinsopp, A History ofProphecy in Israel, pp. 36-38. 

isiMerrill, Deuteronomy, p. 230. 
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Thetown 13:12-18 

The elosest example of this ever happening in Israel that Seripture reeonds oeeurs in 
Judges 20 in the ease of Gibeah, a eity in Benjamin. The eireumstanees were not exactly 
the same, but the other Israelites did diseipline this town beeause of its gross sinfulness. 

"This doom, whieh goes eontrary to the eommon praetiee of rebuilding 
towns on the ruins of the site, as the stratigraphie remains of tells in the 
Middle East plainly show, indieates how serious the Lord eonsidered any 
defection from him.''^^^ 

Aehan (Josli 7) was an Isiadite v\to violated God's eommand to tate nothing "under the 
ban" (v. 17). Ai was not an Isradite town v\ten Aehan eommitted his sin, but God's 
dealings with Aehan show how inpDitant the observance of this law was. 

"Qf all potential aimes in aroent Israd, the one deseribed in this ehapter 
was the most dangerous in temis of its broader ramifications: to atten^ 
ddiberatdy to undemiine allegianee to God was the woist fonn of 
siib^ensiYe activity, in that it eroded the eonstitutional basis of the 
potential nation, Israd. In its inplieations, the aime would be equivalent 
to tieason or esponage in time of war. "1 " 

Agitation that promoted sedition iBcdved earetul attention and striet penalties in other 
andent Near Eastem politieal treaties as wdl as in the Deuteronomie Gode.' ^ * 

God's people need to be aware of the serious danger of idolatiy and deal with it in thdr 
midsL The Isradites were to execute those among them v\to engaged in spritually 
seditious activities. Ghristians are to separate from false teaehers except for puiposes of 
evangdism and instmetion (cf. 2 Tim 3:13-17; 2 Pet 2:1-3; 3:17-18; 2 John 9-11; Jude 
17-25). 

3. Laws arising froin the third eommandmeiit 14: 1-21 

The third eommandment is, "Y ou shall not take the name of the Lord your God in vain" 
(5:11). This seetion of laws deals with the exclusiveness of the Lord and His worship as 
this pertains to Israel's separation from all other nations. The theme of refraining from 
Ganaanite praetiees eontinues in this ehapter. However here it is not the obviously 
idolatrous praetiees but the more subtle ones assoeiated with Ganaanite religion that 
Moses proseribed. The whole ehapter deals with eating. The Hebrew verb bal (eat) 
oeeurs in verse 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 23, 26, and 29. 

14:1-2 Beeause the Israelites were God's sons (v. 1; i.e., beeause of their speeial 

intimate relationship with Y ahweh) they were to eat and aet as He direeted 



i"Kalland, p. 98. 

^^■^eraigie, The Book . . ., p. 222. 

^^^Moshe Weinfeld, Deiiteronomi/ and the Deuteronomie Sehool, pp. 91-100. 
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here (cf. 1:31; 8:5). This is the first of two affiraiations of Israel being 
God's speeial possession, His ehosen people, in Deuteronomy (cf. 
26:18).i55 

Self-mLitilation and shaving the foiehead weie pagan praetiees assodated 
with idolaby. The Ganaamtes did these things to eKpiess passionate 
sonowforthedead Laeeiation may have been a seasonal rite in the Baal 
fertility eults as wdl.' ^ ^ 

"The extemal ^3pearance of the people shodd leAeet their 
intemal status as the ehosen and holy people of God"' ^ ' 

14:3-21 The diet of the Ganaanites also had eormeetion with their idigiorL Perii^ 

some of v\tot God fo±ade would have been unhealthfiil for the Isradites 
to eat (cf. Lev. 11).'^^ Hbweverthen]ainieasonfortheprohihationsseems 
to have been that eertain animals did not confomi to v\tot the Isradites 
eonsidered noimal.' ^ ^ 

One eharaeteristie of all the fortadden hards, despte the inpmsion of the 
namesthatdeseribethem, seemstobethattheyaHeonsumedearriorL'^" 

"The eeremordal eustom of boiling a kid in its mother^s 
milk is known from the aroent Ganaanite tablets found at 
Ugarit [i.e., the Ras Shamra Tablets]. Sueli a rite was 
superstitiously observed ty the Ganaanites, hopng that 
through magieal aets they eould inerease fertility and 
produclivity (14:21; Ex. 23:19; 34:26)."i" 

"... yarious Ganaanite eults regulariy engaged in the 
praetiees of seething a kid in its mother's milk as a fertility 
rite of sympathetie magie intended to eoeree the deity into 
granting fertility to the wives, fields, and flocks of the eults' 



'^^See Pruehtenbaum, pp. 114-15. 

^^^]o]mGm/, The Legaey ofCanaan, p. 252. Cf. 1 Kings 18:28. 

^^^GordonJ. Wenham, The Book ofLeviticus, p. 272. 

^^^See Je5A D. Fawver and R Lany Oyerstreet, "Moses and PrBventive Medidne," BihUotiieea Saera 

147:587 (July-September):270-85. 

I59]y[. Douglas, Purity and Danger, pp. 53-55; Wenham, The Book . . ., p. 169. Anotherview, held by 

Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 236; idem, "A Theology . . .," p. 80, is that the distinetions between elean and 

unelean were deliberately arbitrary to teaeh the IsraeUtes that G od's eleetion of them fn3m among other 

nations had also been arbitrary. Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 174, beUeved that only some of these distinetions 

were arbitrary. For a survey of the various interpretations of the motives for these prohibitions (e.g., 

hygiene, assoeiation with pagan reUgions, ete.), see Kim-Kwong Chan, "You Shall Not Eat These 

Abominable Things: An Fxamination Of Different Interpretations On Deuten^nomy 14:3-20," EastAsia 

Journal ofTheology 3:1 (1985):88-106; and Deer^, pp. 287-88. 

I60j. E. Hartiey, Leviticus, p. 159. 

i6iSchultz, p. 55. 
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adherents. Sueh rites of sympathetie magie 'worked' on the 
premise that the gods were in some way part of and subject 
to the same natural ereated order that human beings also 
inhabited. By finding the eommon natural eonneetion 
points, human beings eould 'push the right buttons' and thus 
manipulate the gods . . . 

"Israelites do not through an aet of sympathetie magie, try 
to eoeree the deity into blessing them with fertility for the 
year to eome; but instead, after the year's erops have been 
harvested and whether that year's harvest has been fruitful 
or not, Israelites bring a tithe to God as an aet of gratitude 
[cf.vv.22-29]."i62 

Another view is that this prohilition taught the Isradites not to use v\tet promotes life, 
milk, to destroy life.' ^ ^ 

In the piesent dispensation all foods are elean (Mark 7:19; Aets 10:15; Rom 14:14; et 
al.). Hbvvever, we too should avoid foods that are unhealfhful, sinee our bodies are the 
tenples of the Hbly Spiit, and blood, the earrier and syn±Dl of life (Gea 9:4). Moieover 
we should avoid paetiees that may lead us away from God's will or ^pear to others that 
we have depaited from God's will. 

4. Laws arising froin the fourth eommandmeiit 14:22— 16: 17 

The fourth eommandment is, "Observe the Sabbath day to keep it holy" (5:12). The 
reason for observing the Sabbath day was Y ahweh's redemption of Israel from bondage 
in Egypt and His eonseguent adoption of the Israelites as His ehosen people (5:15). In the 
aneient Near East nations expressed their gratitude, loyalty, and worship to their 
sovereign by bringing him offerings periodieally. What follows in this seetion is the laws 
eoneeming how Israel was to do this. 

The applieation of the tithe of produee 14: 22-29 

There was a yearly tithe (vv. 22-27) and an additional three-year tithe (vv. 28-29) in 
Israel. The Israelites were to invite the Levites to the eelebration at the tabemaele when 
the Israelites eonsumed the yearly tithe (v. 23). They were also to invite the Levites and 
the needy to the third year eelebration, every third and sixth year in the seven-year 
sabbatieal eyele, that they held in eaeh town (v. 28). 

"As the Israelites were to sanctify their food, on the one hand, positively 
by abstinenee from everything unelean, so they were, on the other hand, to 
do so negatively by delivering the tithes and firstlings at the plaee where 



'^^Miehael L. Goldberg, "The Story of the Moral: Gifts or Bribes in Deuteronomy?" Interpretation 38:1 
(January 1984):21-22. 
i63Deere, p. 289. 
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the Lond would eause His name to dwell, and by holding festal meals on 
the oeeasion, and rejoicing there before Jehovah their God."i64 

In v\tot way did obsemng this oidinanee eause the Isradites to leam to fear Yahweh (v. 
23)? Yahv\^ was the possessor of the land, and He provided that Hs seryants, the 
Levites, would iBceive sustenanee &om its bounty .' ^ ^ 

"The fear of the Loid is not meiely a feeling of dependenee on Hm, but 
also ineludes the notion of divine blessedness, v\Mch is the predominant 
idea heie, as the sacrificial meals weie to fuinish the oeeasion and otgeet 
of igoieing befoie the Loid"' ^ ^ 

"The purpose of this seetion is not so mueh to give a comprehensive 
statement of the tithe law as to guard tithing proeedure from being 
prostituted to idolatrous ends; that is, to prevent Israel from honoring the 
Ganaanite fertility deities fortheir harvests."'" 

The yeaiiy edebiation evidently eoindded with the Feast of Fiist&uits (cf. Lev. 27:30- 
33; Num 18:21-32). ThethiidyearfeastoccunBdattheendoftheyear(v. 28). 

The Hebiewwoidsh ekflr, translated "strong drink" (v. 26, NASB) or "fermented drink" 
(NIV) refers to some type of fermented beverage made from grain. God did not forbid 
eonsumption of this beverage in Israel, but He did eondemn drunkenness. Aneient Near 
Eastemers did not distill liguor until the seventh eentury A.D., so the beverages in view 
here were not that high in aleohol eontent.'^^ 

The Loid does not leguiie these tithes of Ghiistians, but He has taught us to expiess 
thanksgiving to Him for His piovisions and to show His eong^assion for needy people. 
Weshouldalso havecon5»ssiononthosewho seiveGodandotheis v\to may beinreed 
ty shaiingv\totGodhasgivenuswiththem(l Gor 9:11, 14; Gal. 6:6, 10; etal.). 

The rights of the poor and Yulnerable in Israel 15: 1-18 

The Israelites were not only to eare for the Levites (14:27, 29) and the aliens, orphans, 
and widows (14:29) but also other individuals in the nation who were in need (15:1-18). 

15:1-11 "It is appropriate to deal with the law of release at this 

point, sinee it is best interpreted as an extension of the 
agrarian prineiples of the fallow year for the land, rather 



is*KeilandDelitzsch, 3:367. 
issMemll, "A Theology . . .," p. 80. 
i66Keil and Delitzsch, 3:367-68. 
i^^Kline, "DeiiterDnDii^A," p. 174. 
issDeere, p. 289. 
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than a slave release law, linked in some way to the Hebrew 
slave release laws of Ex. 21:1-7 and Dt. 15:12-18."i69 

"At the end of eveiy seven years" is an idiom meaning "duiing the sevenfh 
year."i'f TTieiBissomedebateanx)nginteip:etei:sv\tetherGodvvan^ 
Isradites to teraiinate debts pennanentiy or only suspend them for a 
year. 

"The present passage is a further exposition of the Sabbath 
year release reeorded in Exodus 23:10 and Leviticus 25:2- 
7. The premise of the exposition offered here is that if the 
land was left unused in the Sabbath year, the landowner 
would not have money to pay his debts. To alleviate this 
hardship on the landowner, the debts were to be released 
for one year during this time. The sense of the word release 
is not 'to eaneel/ as may be suggested in some English 
translations (e.g., NIV), but rather 'to postpone.' The debt 
was postponed for a year This provision was not intended 
for the 'foreigner' (Dt 15:3); it applied only to those who 
lived permanently in the land. The 'foreigner' was one who 
stayed only temporarily in the land. Sueh a one was not a 
'sojoumer/ that is, a non-Israelite who had eome to live 
permanently inthe land."''^ 

God values eaeh penson equally as an individiial. TMs penspeetiye eomes 
out eleaiiy in this seetiorL God instmeted Hs people to show eoneem for 
the wdiare of eveiy individual legardless of his or her eeonomie or soeial 
position(v. 7; cf. PiDv. 11:24). 

"Elsev\teie in the andent Near East men weie tieated in 
teniis of their status in the eommunity lather than as 
individuals."'" 

The ^Dpaient eontradidion between veises 4 and 11 is esplainahle as 
follows. The statement that "theie shall be no poor among you" (v. 4) lests 
on the eondition that the Isiadites would be eon^ietely obedient to God 
(v. 5).''* The statement that "the poor will never eease to be in the land" 
(v. 11) eKpiesses v\tet would leally exist sinee Israd would not be 



'^^Ghristopher Wright, "What Happened Every Seven Years in Israel?" EvangeUcal Quarterly 56:3 Quly 

1984):132. 

i^ODeere, p. 290. 

^^^Thompson, pp. 186-87; Payne, p. 93; Schultz, p. 56; A. D. H. Mayes, Deuteronomy, p. 247; Deere, p. 

290; Miller, p. 135; Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 242; Kalland, p. 104; Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 175. 

i72Sailhamer, pp. 449-50. Cf. Driver, p. 175; Keil and Delitzsch, 3:369-70; Graigie, The Book . . ., p. 236. 

i^'^Thorrpsoa p. 185. 

^^^TheprDmiseof blessingforobedienceqDpearsfourtimesinthischapter(w. 4, 6, 10, 18). 
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eompletely obedient. It also represents what would exist among Israel's 
neighbor nations even if Israel was eompletely obedient. 

"In Deuteronomy, poverty did not just happen. It was the 
result of eonseious deeisions that people made to ignore the 
divine will for Israel as expressed in the covenant."i'75 

". . . poverty among Yahweh's vassals was a disgiaee . . 

15: 12- 18 Moses tumed now from the poor to slaves. These people also had rights in 
Israd. God did not eondemn slaveiy as an institutioa He pemitbed it in 
Israd. Hbwever slaveiy in Israd amounted to voluntary servitude. God 
strongly forbade the enslavement and oppression of individiials. Isradites 
eould sdl themsdves as slaves as wdl as hired men and women (v. 18).' ' ' 
All slaves went free at the beginning of eaeh sabbatieal year.' '^ 

"The hnmanitarian sprit of Mosaie legislation permeates these dvic and 
rdigious aspeets of the Isradite soeidy. It stands in eontrast to the laek of 
digrdty aeeorded to the eommon man in conterrp)rary eultures of the 
Mosaieage."'" 

For more ddailed in^ormation eoneeming the year of rdease, see Exodus 23:10-11 and 
Leviticus 25:1-7. In Deuteronomy, Moses err^iiasized the inp)rtance of love for God 
and man, prindples more than proeedures. 

The year of rdease was a provision of the Mosaie Covenant that God has not earried over 
into the present dispensatiorL Hbwever as Ghristians we have revdation eoneeming how 
to deal with our debtors. We should sdtle our disputes with our hrdiiren out of eourt 
privatdy or in the ehuroh if neeessary (1 Gor 6:1-6). We may tate unbdievers to eourt, 
but if we eannot resolve our eonOids with our hrdiiren out of eourt we should tate the 
loss (1 Cor 6:7) and forgive (MatL 6:12, 14rl5). We shouid also te eon^sssionate and 
share with others, hdievers and unbdievers, v\to may he in need (MatL 23:39; 2 Cor. 
8-9; Gal. 6:10; Heb. 13:16). 

The sanctification of first-born eattle 15: 19-23 

Moses had finished what he had to say about provisions for the needy (the Levites, the 
alien, orphans, widows, the poor, and slaves; 14:22—15:18). Here his thoughts tumed 



''^LeslieJ. Hoppe, "Deuteronomy and the Poor," The Bible Today 24:6 (November 1986):371. 

i76Memll, "A Theology . . .," p. 80. 

^^^See idem, Deuteronomy, pp. 247-48. 

i^^See N. P. Lemehe, "The Manumission of Slaves— The Pallow Year— The Sabbatieal Year— The Jobel 

Year," Vetus Testamentum 26 Qanuary 1976):38-59. Another view is that slaves went free at the end of 

seven years irrespective of the sabbatieal year See Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 175. 

i79Schultz, p. 57. 
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baek to the subject of the first-bom of animals that he mentioned previously when he 
addressed the sacrificial meals (12:6, 17; 14:23). 

The Israelites were not to use their first-bom male animals for personal gain but were to 
offer them to God as sacrifices. The Law taught them to regard them as God's 
possessions (cf. Exod. 13:2, 12). They eould eat defective first-bom animals at their 
homes rather than offering them at the tabemaele and eating them there. In all eases they 
were to set aside first-bom oxen and sheep for God as sacrifices beeause God had blessed 
the herd or flock with fertility. The Israelites were to offer God as near a perfect 
speeimen as possible. This taught them that God deserves the very best whieh would 
have eost them the most.^^^ 

As ehristians we too should acknDv\dedge God's goodness if He inereases our 
possessions. Our sacrifices need not be the fiist-bom animals of our heids or flocks, but 
they might be Yertel thanksgiving (Heb. 13:15), our own labor, our money, indeed our 
veiy lives (Rom 12:1-2). 

The eelebration of Passoyer, FirstfruitS; and Tabernaeles 16: 1-17 

The point of eonneetion of this seetion with what preeedes is the sacrificial meals. Moses 
repeated here the instmetions regarding those important feasts that ineluded sacrificial 
meals that the people would eat at the tabemaele (cf. Exod. 12; Lev. 23; Num. 28-29). 

1. Passover and Unleavened Bread vv. 1-8 

2. Penteeost (also ealled Harvest and Weeks and Firstfmits) vv. 9-12 

3. Tabemaeles (also ealled Ingathering and Booths) vv. 13-17 

God eommanded all the male Israelites to assemble at the sanetuary for all these teasts 
eaeh year (v. 16). These feasts amounted to a pledge of allegianee to Yahweh eaeh time 
the Israelites eelebrated them. They eame to His presenee to do so, as their Near Eastem 
neighbors retumed to their kings similarly to honor them periodieally. 

"The aneient reguirement that the men of Israel should report to the eentral 
sanetuary three times a year has an interesting parallel in the Near Eastem 
treaty reguirements. It was eommon praetiee for suzerains to reguire their 
vassals to report to them periodieally, in some eases three times a year, in 
orderto renew their allegianee and to bring tribute."'" 

The Passover and Unleavened Biead feast weie a moie solemn oeeasion (v. 8), but the 
other two weie joyous edebrations (w. 11, 15). Evidently the Isradites loasted the 
Passover lan±) (Exod 12:9), but they boiled the additional offerings for that day (v. 7; cf . 
2Chron.35:13).i82 



i^OGraigie, The Book . . ., p. 249; Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 250. 
^^^Thorrpsoa p. 198. 
^^^Sailhamer, p. 452. 
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God's people should eelebrate God's redemption, remember our previous enslaved 
eondition, and rejoice in God's provisions eorporately and regularly (cf. Eph. 5:4; Phil. 
4:6; Col. 2:7; 4:2; 1 Tim. 4:3-4). These are the things God eneourages Ghristians to 
remember at the Lord's Supper (1 Cor. 11:23-28). 

5. L aws arising froin the fifth eommandment 16: 18— 18: 22 

The fifth eommandment is, "Honor your father and your mother" (5:16). What follows is 
legislation that advocates respeeting authority figures in the nation, whieh was an 
extended family. 

"With the regeney of Y ahweh and the proper protoeol by whieh He had to 
be approaehed having been established, the covenant text then addresses 
the human leaders who serve Him and exercise authority over the nation at 
large."i83 

"Just as in its idigious woiship the Israditish nation was to show itself to 
be the holy nation of Jehovah, so was it in its politieal idations also. TMs 
thought fora]s the link between the laws ali^dy given and those v\Mch 
follow."i8* 

Judges and similar officials 16:18— 17:13 

As in the other seetions of Deuteionorry, heie too Moses' err^liasis was on undedying 
piindples moie than on proeeduies. Hde he stiessed the prindiie of justice. 

16:18-20 Piobahly the people ehose the judges, and the leadeis of the nation 
^Dpointed them (rf. 1:13). 'Judges" weie individuals lesponsihle for 
^kninisteiing justice, and "officeis" weie administiatois ehaiged with the 
enfoicement of law, peih^ similar to modem poliee officeis.'^^ The 
number of these in eaeh town piobahly vaiied aeeoiding to the needs of 
eaeheommunity. 

". . . in oiderto give the people and the judges ^Dpointed ty 
them a biid piadieal adrmnition, as to the things they 
weie moie espeeially to obseive in thdr administiation of 
justice, Moses notiees ty way of eKanple a few aimes that 
weie deseiving of punishment (veis. 21, 22, and ehap. xvii. 
1), and then pioeeeds in ehap. xvii. 2-7 to deseiibe moie 
fully the judidal pioeeedings in the ease of idolateis."' ^ ^ 



i83Memll, "A Theology . . .," p. 80. 
i84Keil and Delitzsch, 3:378. 
i85Craigie, The Book . . ., p. 247. 
i86Keil andDelitzsch, 3:379-80. 
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"For most of us today, the notion that it is always and 
everywhere wrong for a judge to take a gift from a litigant 
probably seems so obvious as to be virtually self-evident. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that that idea has historieally 
been far from apparent to a large part of humankind. In the 
aneient Near East for instanee, almost every soeiety 
regarded the praetiee of judges taking gifts from litigants as 
being perfectly moral and absolutely legitimate . . . 

". . . a gift-giver plaeed upon a reeipient a binding moral 
obligation to respond in kind . . . 

"Importantly, sueh reeiproeity is not eonsidered morally 
reprehensible. Indeed the failure of either judge or litigant 
to reeiproeate is what is deemed immoral and unjust . . ."^^^ 

In this lespeet then Israd was to be diffeient &Dm other nations. 

". . . in Israd, as in mueh of the aroent woiid, the human 
judge was eonsidered proxy for the divine judge. For 
instanee, . . . inll Ghronieles 19:6-7 . . ."'^^ 

"Daiterononiy is passionatdy eoneemed about justice 
(Hebrew tsedeq, mishpat): 'Justice, and only justice, you 
shall pursue' (16:20, whieh makes this a eondition of living 
and prospering in the land). This follows from the doetrine 
of Israel as a eommunity of 'brothers' egual before God."'^^ 

16:21-22 An asherah (v. 21) was peih^ a saaed tree or group of tiees or moie 
probaliy a wooden pole that the Ganaamtes used in tte woisMp of their 
f emale feitility goddess, Asheiah Asheiah was evidently both the name of 
a eanaanite goddess as wdl as a eult otgeet used in her woisMp. The 
pagans usually made thdr saeied pUars (v. 22) of stone or wood aid used 
them in the worsMp of Baal, tte male Canaanite god of feitility, and 
Asheiah 

"InGanaanthe 'asherah ('trees/ 'pillars/ or 'groves') were 
assoeiated with oraeular verdicts by their gods and 
goddesses.""" 



is^Goldberg, pp. 15-17. 

issibid, p. 22. 

i89wi^bra5A, p. 101. 

^^°Schultz, p. 61. See Andie Lemaire, "Who or What Was Yahweh's Asherah?" Bihlieal Arehaeology 

Review 10:6 (November-December 1984):42-51; and espeeially John Day, "Asherah in the Hebrew Bible 

and Northwest Semitie Literature," Journal ofBihUcal Literature 105:3 (September 1986):385-408. 
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The judges were not to tolerate the planting (v. 21) of these trees or poles 
that were so eommon in Ganaan that the people regarded them as a 
prominent part of the native eulture. 

Judges eustomarily dispensed justice in the open spaee near the main gate 
of the towns. This area was the main eongregating plaee of the eommunity 
(cf.Ruth 4:1-12). 

17:1-7 God specified the method of execution as stoning for idolaters as well as 

other eapital offenders. At least two and preferably three witnesses had to 
be willing to take the lead in stoning the convicted offender (vv. 6-7). 
These reguirements were safeguards against injustice and perjury. 

"The evidence must be adeguate and eredible; and anyone 
ready to make a serious aeeusation must be prepared to be 
executioner as well as witness."^^^ 

17:8- 13 Yenses 2 through 7 explain a spedtie exanple of how the judges weie to 

deal with a partieular type of ease. In these vei:ses we have the legal 
pioeeduie they were to follow in general. 

Whenthe priests would set up the tabemaele inthe landthe nation was to 
estahlish a supieme eouit to provide judgment in eases too difficiilt for the 
loeal judges. The loeation of this legal eenter may have been at the 
tabemacld^2 oritma[yhavebeenatsomeotherplace."2 At least two men 
would dedde the ease: a judge and a priest Tte priests fiinction was to 
clarify how the law of God idated to the ease. Tte dedsion of this eouit 
was final, and the people were to legaid it as the will of God People who 
igeeted the deeisions of this eouit were to die beeause to do so was to 
lebd against the will of God (v. 12). 

Kings 17:14-20 

Moses recognized that when Israel settled in Ganaan and took on the eharaeteristies of 
other nations (e.g., a homeland, politieal organization, ete.) her people would desire a 
king. As he revealed the mind of God here a king was permissible, but he had to qualify 
ineertainrespeets."* 



isiPayne, p. 104. 

^^^Graigie, TheBook. . ., p. 252. Kline, "DeuterDnorr^A," p. 179, believed tiiis reminded tire people that tire 

God w^o dwelt at the eentral sanetuary was Israel's supreme Judge. 

i^'^Merrill, Deuteronomy, pp. 261-62; I. Gaims, Word and Presenee: A Commentary on the Book of 

Deuteronomy, pp. 163-64. 

^^^See John E. Johnsoa "The Old Testament Offices as ParadigmforPastoral Identity," Bihliotheea Saera 

152:606 (April-June 1995):182-200. 
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1. He had to be an Israelite (v. 15). This was essential sinee Israel's king would be a 
vice-regent under Yahweh. The king had to be a member of the covenant 
eommunity. 

2. He must not build up a strong military maehine by multiplying horses (v. 16). 
This would lead to a false sense of seeurity and power. Egypt was a major horse 
market in the aneient Near East.^^^ 

3. He was not to rnultiply vvives (v. 17) sinee these women would tend to tum his 
heart away fiDm devotion to and eoneentiation on Yahweh. Puithemioie God's 
standard^ormaniagehasalwaysbeenmonoganiy (cf. 1 Kings 11:1-43). 

4. He was not to amass a large pensonal foitune (v. 17). TMs too would lead to a 
false sense of seeuiity and a divided allegianee (cf. Lute 16: 13). 

"A riehly tumished harem, and the aeeumulation of silver and gold, weie 
inseparahly eormeeted with the luxuiy of Oriental monarehs generally; so 
that the fear was a very natuial one, that the tutuie king of Isiael might 
tollow the general eustoms of the heathen in these respeets."' ^ ^ 

5. He was to transaibe a eopy of the law of God (the covenant text of DeuterDnomy 
[cf. 1:5; 4:44; 27:3, 8, 26; 29:21, 29; 30:10]"') personally (v. 18). This would 
eneourage his thoughtful mental interaetion with God's rev^ed will for Israd. 

6. He was to read this law throughout his lif etime. TMs would normally produee two 
eonditions. First, he would get to know God personally and thus fear Hni 
Seeond, he would be ahle to obey God's will (w. 19-20). 

"Three eonelusions may be drawn trom these admonitions. There is, first, 
a dear limitation on power, to avoid tyranny and the danger of the king's 
assuming the Lord's rule of the people 

"Seeond, these restrietions and injunctions serve the main purpose of 
Deuteronomy, to enjoin a fuU and undivided allegianee to the Lord 

"Einally, the law of the king plaees upon that figure the obligations 
ineumbent upon every Israelite. In that sense, Deuteronomy's primary 
eoneem was thatthe king be the model /sraeli'te.""^ 

"It is a remarlsable fact that nov\tere in the Old Testament is the king 
represented as having anything to do with the making of laws. "" ^ 



"^For a helpful diseussion of horses in the aneient Near East, see D. R. Ap-Thomas, "All the King's 

Horses," inProdamation and Presenee, pp. 135-51. 

is^Kdl and Delitzsch, 3:386. 

^^^Thorrpsoa p. 206; Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 266. 

issMiller, pp. 148-49. 

i99Whybray, p. 108. 
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God was to make the ehoiee of Israel's kings. The people were not to seleet a monareh 
without God's approval. He would be Yahweh's vice-regent. In some of Israel's neighbor 
nations, the king was regarded as a god, but in Israel God was the true King. 

"It is noteworthy that in the seeular suzerainty treaties, a similar oversight 
of the ^assal's ehoiee of king is exercised."2oo 

When Israd entered the land and iequesbed a king, Samud the prophet beeame gieatly 
distiessed (1 Sam 8:6). Hs leaetion was evidently not due to the iequest itsdf but to tte 
n]otivebdindtheiequest Ttepeoplevvej:etuningavvay fiDnithdrieal Kingto ahuman 
king (1 Sam 8:7-8). God giaiied the people's leguest even though it sprang fiom the 
wiong motive, but He disdplined them in the yeais following thiough the king they 
leguested, Saul.^"' 

TMs perieope mates very dear that in dvil life God wants justice for all ( 16: 18-20) and 
Hs people's v\toleheaited devotionto Himsdf (16:21—17:7; cf. Phil. 3:20). Submission 
to dvil authoiity (17:8-13; cf. Rom 13:1-7; 1 Pet 2:13-15) and leadens v\to follow Hm 
(17:4r20; cf. 1 Tim 2:1-7) aiealso inp^itantto God 

Priests and Levites 18: 1-8 

The Levites lived as sojoumers among the other Israelites. While they had their own 
eities, they did not possess land and territorial inheritanees as the other Israelites did. 
However the privilege of serving God as they alone eould was eompensation mueh 
greater than their loss of physieal benetits. They eould eat the produee of the land. In 
addition to the tithes, the Levites also received the parts of the sacrifices allotted to them 
that ineluded meat of various kinds, wine, oil, and wool (vv. 3-4). 

Evidently not all the Levites served at the tabemaele. Some simply lived in their assigned 
eities. Partieipation in sanetuary services was apparently voluntary to some extent (vv. 6- 
8). God did not preserve in Seripture the plan whereby individual Levites served in 
eartying outvarious duties atthis period in Israel's history (cf. Num. 18).2f2 

One writer argued that verse 8 permitted the Levites to sell the remains of a sacrificed 
animal.2f3 Most translatois bdieved this verse allowed them to sdl thdr family 
possessions. 



^^^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 179. 

2°^Similaiiy, God eoneeded to the Israelites' requestformeatinthewildemess, butHedisciplinedthemfor 

theirchoicebyallowingthemtogetsickfromit(Nuni 11; Ps. 106:15). 

^o^This passage refutes the Wellhausian view that all Levites eould be priests, as has Rodney K. Duke, 

"The Portionof the Levite: AnotherReading of Deuteronomy 18:6-8," Journa/ of Bihlieal Literature 106:2 

(1987):193-201. 

203Logan S. Wright, "MKR in 2 Kings XII 5-17 and Deuteronomy XVIII 8," Vetus Testamentum 39:4 

(Octoberl989):445,448. 
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Prophets 18:9-22 

The contjext of this seetion is significant as usual. Yerses 1-8 deal with people who 
ministered to Yahweh in various ways for the people, and verses 15-22 eoneem the 
delivery of God's revelations to His people. Yerses 9-14 eontrast illegitimate types of 
religious personnel and praetiees with the legitimate kinds Moses dealt with in the 
surrounding seetions. 

"Of the three major institutions of aneient Israelite soeial and religious 
life— royalty, the priesthood, and prophetism— only the last was 
eharismatie and nonsuccessive. Prophets were men and women raised up 
individually by God and ealled and empowered by him to eommunieate 
his purposes to the theoeratie eommunity. Frequently this ministry would 
take the form of a word of instmetion or even rebuke to the leaders of the 
people as well as messages addressed to the present and future promises of 
covenant aeeomplishment and fulfillment."204 

ehild buming (v. 10) may have had some eoimeetion with detemiining or discovering the 
futuie eouise of events (cf. 2 Kings 3:26-27). Hbwever it was proboliy a separate type of 
abominalie praetiee fiom divinatiorL2f5 The pagans used various phenomena as 
instmments to divine (foietell) the futuie. These dieyiees ineluded the patlems of taids as 
they Aew, the anangement of the oigans of an ardmal offered as a sacrifice, and the 
rdationship of the planets to one anothen Witchcraft involved dealing with Satan and his 
demons to obtain desired ends. Omens were signs of eoming events or eonditions. 
Soreerers east spdls. Mediums and spritists ealled up the dead (cf . 1 Sam 28:8- 14). The 
preeise distinetion between some of the terms in verses 10- 1 1 is not eertairL^ ° ^ 

"While the New Testament use of Deuteronorny is pervasive (all but 
eh^Dters 3, 12, 15, 16, 20, 26, 34 being dted at least onee), it is striking 
that four passages stand out as being the dear eenters of focus: 6:4r5; 
18:15-19; 21:22-23; and 30:11- 14."207 

In verses 15-19 God promised that v\ten Moses was dead He would prDvide guidanee for 
the nation through other prophets lite Moses v\tom He would raise up as her needs 
demanded Gonseguently the people should not try to discover knov\dedge of the futuie 
on thdr own, as idolatrous pagans did Gommonly they did this through various praetiees 
all of v\Mchinvolvedcontad;withthesprit worid (w. 10-11). 

"Abraham is ealled a prophet in Genesis 20:7, and the existence of 
prophds is presupposed in the Pentateueh (Ex 7:1; Nu 11:29; 12:6, Dt 



2f4Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 270. 

205]viiller, p. 151. 

20^Craigie, The Book . . ., p. 260; Memll, Deuteronomy, pp. 271-72. 

2°^Idem, "DeuterDnDir^A . . .," p. 23. Thiswriternoted, p. 27, that of the 42 New Testament dtations of tiiis 

passage, 24 of them ^Dpear in John's Gospel. 
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13:2-3). The present text however, is the first to diseuss the office of the 
prophet. 

"The historieal basis for the office is Israel's request for a mediator at Sinai 
(Ex 19:16-19; 20:19-21). Eearing to stand in God's presenee, the people 
asked Moses to go before the Lord and retum God's words to them. Thus 
the prophet was to be 'like Moses.' This suggests that the office of the 
prophet was to play an important role in the further history of God's 
dealings with Israel. Indeed, a major seetion of the OT eanon is devoted to 
the work of the prophets (Isaiah-Malaehi). The prophet was to be God's 
mouthpieee to the people."208 

Was Moses predieting one eoming prophet, msmy prophets, or both? 

"This oider [the prophetie oider] is fiist spoten of in the singular— 'a 
prophet lite me' and 'lisben to him'— but the eontinmng context mates it 
elear that the temi is being used in a collective sense to ref er to prophetism 
as an institution (cf. 'a prophet' and 'that prophet' in w. 20, 22). There is 
nonethdess a lingering inpoitanee to tte singular 'prophet,' for in late 
Jewish and New Testament exegesis there was the expectation of an 
ineonparahle esehatologieal prophet v\to would be either a messianie 
figure or the armouneer of the Messiah (cf. John 1:21, 25; Aets 3:22; 
7:37). The amliguity of the individual and collective being expressed in 
the giammatieal stngular is a eommon Old Testament device enigioyed to 
affoid multiple meanings orapplieations to prophetie texts."2f ^ 

Jesus Ghiist was one of the prophets that God laised up as promised here (v. 15; MatL 
17:5; John 4:25; 5:45-47; 12:48-50; Aets 3:22-23; 7:37). 

' Jesus was lite Moses in numerous ways. He was spared in infancy (Ex. 
2; Mt 2:13-23); He renouneed a royal eouit (Heb. Il:24r27; Phil. 2:5-8); 
had eon^Bssion for the people (Nuni 27:17; Mt 9:36); made interoession 
(Dea 9:18; Heb. 7:25); spoke with God face to face (Ex. 34:29-30; 2 Cor. 
3:7); and was the mediator of a covenant (Deu. 29:1; Heb. 8:6-7). The 
gieatest ievelation in the Old Testament em eame through Moses. TMs 
ievelation was only suipassed in the eoming of Ghiist v\to not only 
ievealed God's message but provided salvation through Hs death. "^ i " 



208sailhamer, p. 456. Cf. Exod. 7:1. 

2°^ "This is seen most elearly in the singularity and pluiality of the Servant in the 'Servant Songs' of Isaiah 

(42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12). See H Wheeler Robinsoa Gorporate Personalit]/ in Aneient Israel 

(Philadelphia: Portress, 1964), pp. 15-17." Merrill, "Deuteronomy . . .," p. 28. See also KUne, 

"Deuteronomy," p. 181; R. P. earroll, "The Elijah-EUsha Sagas: Some Remarks on Prophetie Sueeession in 

Aneientlsrael," Vetus Testamentum 19:4 (Oetober 1969):408-14; andJohnson, pp. 186-87. 

2^°Schultz, p. 64. See also David Moessner, "Luke 9:1-50: Luke's Preview of the Joumey of the Prophet 

LikeMosesof Deuteronorry," Joiirna/ ofBihUcal Literature 102:4 (Deeember 1983):575-605. 
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Perhaps the most important eomparison was that both Moses and Jesus laid the 
foundation for the kingdom of God on earth and ealled on the Jewish people to prepare 
forit(cf. Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:15; Aets 3:22; 7:37). 

God told His people how to distinguish true prophets from impostors beeause people 
eould step forward in Israel with elaims to be prophets with messages from God (vv. 20- 
22). The people eould identify false prophets when their propheeies failed to materialize 
(v. 22). If someone elaimed to be a prophet but sought to lead the people away from the 
law, the people should recognize that God had not sent him (v. 22; cf. 13:1-5). During a 
prophet's ministry it would beeome elear whether he was a false or true representative of 
Yahweh(cf.Matt. 7:15-16). 

People who elaimed to be prophets but distorted or misrepresented the Word of God were 
subject to execution in Israel. This shows the importanee of presenting the Word of God 
aeeurately. Let preaehers and Bible teaehers take note and beware! 

How does this ehapter fit into the civil legislation of Israel? Priests, Levites, and prophets 
were important civil leaders in the theoeraey. They represented the people before Israel's 
heavenly King and served as mediators between the King and the people. 

6. Laws arisingfroin the sixth eommandment 19:1— 22:8 

The sixth eommandment is, "You shall not murder" (5:17). The representative laws in 
this ehapter all proteeted people who were vulnerable for one reason or another. Civil law 
is in view. 

Manslaughter 19:1-13 

God revealed the law eoneeming how the Israelites were to deal with manslayers earlier 
(cf. Num. 35:9-34). In Israel this kind of erime was a domestie rather than a civil matter. 
Pamilies were to deal with it rather than the eourts. The instmetions given here urge 
applieation of this law and explain the need for three more eities of refuge west of the 
Jordan River. Moses had already designated three towns on the east side of the Jordan 
(4:41-43). The provision of eities of refuge taught the Israelites how important life is to 
God. The eities of refuge were extensions of the altar in the tabemaele eourtyard as a 
plaee of asylum.211 

"The extension of the power of Israd to the Eigiiiates under David and 
Solomon, did not hring the land as f ar as this river into their aetual 
possession, stnee the eonguered kingdoms of Aiam weie still inhatated by 
the Aramaeans, v\to, though eongueied, weie only lendered tribtrtaiy. 
And the Tyrians and Phoenieians, v\to bdonged to the Canaanitish 
population, weie not even attaeked by David"2 1 2 



^iiKline, "Deuteronomy," p. 181. 

2i2Kal and Delitzsch, 3:398. Cf. Graigie, The Book . . ., p. 267. 
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The Israelites never appointed this thind set of three eities of refuge sinee they never 
seeured the full extent of the Promised Land. 

Witnesses 19:14-21 

The previous perieope alluded to the need for witnesses, and this one explains their role. 
A eommon eause of hostility between individuals that sometimes led to homieide was a 
failure to agree on eommon boundaries and to respeet property rights (cf. 1 Kings 21:1- 
26; 22:37- 38).2i3 In the andent woild boundary maitens proteeted the property rights of 
individiials (v. 14). Many nations as well as Israd legaided them as saaed Stones 
several feet high maiked the boundaries of royal giants.^ ' * The Romans executed people 
v\to moved boundaiy maiteis.^'^ Tribal boundaries weie paitieulariy signirieant in the 
Promised Land beeause Yahweh, the owner of the land, detemiined them 

In Israd judges assumed a peison was innoeent until proven guilty. Yeises 15-21 explain 
what they were to do if they suspeeted some witness of giving false testimony. Noimally 
at least two witnesses were neeessaiy (17:6), but sometimes there was only one. In sueh a 
ease the trial moved to the supieme eouit at the tabemaele (v. 17; cf. 17:8-13). False 
witnesses iecdved the purdshment they sought to bring on the peisons they falsdy 
aeeused (w. 19, 21).2i^ God heie extended to all eriminals the safeguaids foimeriy 
guaianteed to e^tal offendeis. Jesus did not deny the validity of this prindple for tte 
eouitioom, but He foibade its ^Dplieation in interpeisonal idationsMps (MatL 5:38-42). 

God's eoneem for Hs people's lives, possessions, and leputations stands out in this 
ch^3ter. 

Wareh. 20 

These instmetions deal with how Israel was to eome into possession of the Promised 
Land (cf. Num. 33:50-56). They are in the context of civil legislation beeause Israel did 
not have a standing army. Soldiers volunteered to go into battle. Wariare and its 
proseeution are relevant to the subject of death and thus to the sixth eommandment. This 
seetion provided a "manual of wariare" for the Israelites outlining their attitude and 
approaeh toward national enemies.^^' 

"Beeause Yahweh was God not only of Isiad but also of all the eaith, 
these inteiests [of wariaie] extended far beyond Isiad's nanow eoneems. 



2'^Kaufman, p. 137. 

^i^Kline, "DaiteronDir^A," p. 182. 

2i5Kal and Delitzsch, 3:399. 

2i^SeeChris Wright, "Principlesof PunishmentinDeuteronDn^A," Third Way 6:7 (July-August 1983):15- 

16. On verse 21, see Eugene J. Pisher, "Lex Talionis in the Bible and Rabbinie Tradition," Journal of 

Eeumenieal Studies 19:3 (Summer 1982):582-87. 

^^^Menill, Deuteronomy, p. 282. 
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He was, however, Israel's God in a speeial way, and as sueh He would 
lead His people in battle as the divine warrior (20:4). "^is 

In all wars Isiad was to lemember that God was with her and to idy on His hdp with 
confidence legardless of the enerriy's stiength (w. 1-4). Ghiistians too should leeall God's 
past faithfijlness v\ten we eneounter adveisity and gain eouiage Irom His promises that 
He will be with us (MatL 28:20; Heb. 13:5-6). The piiest (v. 2) was not neeessaiily the 
high piiest but the piiest v\to aeeonpanied the airny in battle (as Phinehas did in 
Numbeis 31:6). 

"In the andent woiid, piiests and inteipideis of omens weie legdar 
imnbeis of militaiy staffs (cf. Num 10:8, 9; 31:6; I Sam 7:9ff.). The 
function of the Isiadite piiest was not analogous to that of a modem aimy 
eh^dn He lather lepiesented the sanetuaiy in the name of wtaeh. tte 
Isiaidite host advanced; he eonseeiated the battle to the gloiy of the Loid 
of hosts and of his covenant kingdom"^ ' ^ 

AU soldieis with new lesponsitilities that would have distiaeted them from eoneentiating 
on thdr woile as wairiois (w. 5-7), as wdl as feaifiil soldieis (v. 8), did not have to 
paitidpate in a given battle. 

"Begirmings weie inpDitant in the Semitie mind and henee also in Isiad. 
Sinee death in battle would depiive eertain groups of men from 
eommendngpaitieiilarenteipiises, exen:5Dtionsweiemate."22f 

"It is a wdl-attested fact that fear or preoeeupation in the midst of eonAid; 
ean endanger the life not ordy of the person afflided ty it but also the 
persoris eonpatriots 

"In eaeh of these instanees death in war resulted in the dispossession of 
dessing and its appropriation ty someone dse v\to otherwise had no just 
daim to it MiKed witii the demand for eorrpisory military service, then, 
was a leaven of eorrpassion that made possible to all men the ergoyment 
of that v\Mch eonstitutes life in its fullest— home, sustenanee, and family 
love."22i 

God's purpose was to use only the best soldiers, those who were confident of God's 
promise of victory. Israel did not need a large army sinee God would fight for her. 

The eities far from the Promised Land, eontrasted with Ganaanite eities (vv. 10-15), were 
not as degenerate as the Ganaanite towns. Aramean women adopted the religions of their 
husbands, whieh is why Abraham insisted that his servant get a wife for Isaae from the 



2i8ldem, "ATheology...,"p. 82. 
^i^Kline, "DoiteronDny," p. 183. 
220Thonpsoa p. 220. 
22iMemll, Deuteronomy, pp. 283, 284. 
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Aramean eulture rather than from among the Ganaanites (Gen. 24). Thus the women and 
ehildren of these more remote lands did not have to die. King Ahab later married a 
Ganaanite woman, Jezebel who did not adopt her husband's faith but imported Baalism 
into Israel. 

The Israelite eommanders were to offer terms of peaee to eaeh eity they attaeked outside 
the Promised Land (vv. 15-16). Israel was not to shed blood unneeessarily. If the eity 
aeeepted the terms, the population would serve the Israelites (cf. Josh. 9:3-27). If it 
refused, the Israelites would kill all the males but spare the females, animals, and spoil. 
The Israelites were to destroy eompletely the people within the Promised Land (vv. 16- 

18).222 

"The eentral puipose of these instmetions is to enphasi^e that Israd's 
vvaif are was not intended for foreign aggiession or pensonal wealth (cf Ge 
14:21-24)."22 3 

The law guarding fmit trees seems intended f or ^Dplieation in all sieges v\teher against 
the Ganaanites or othens (w. 19-20). Fnrit trees were pait of God's provision of food for 
Hs people. Other andent nations wreated total havoc in the tenitories they eonguered^ 2 * 
However, Israd was not to destroy the inp)itant natuial lesouiee of fmit trees except for 
the leason stated (v. 20) . 

God's people should eondud; thdr spritual wariare confident in God's presenee, power, 
andultimatevictoiy (rf. 2 Cor. 10:3-4; Eph. 6:12; Col. 2:15). 

Unsolyed murders 21: 1-9 

"The reason for grouping these five laws [in ch. 21], whieh are apparently 
so different from one another, as well as for attaehing them to the previous 
regulations, is to be found in the desire to bring out distinetly the 
saeredness of life and of personal rights from every point of view, and 
impress it upon the covenant nation.''^^^ 

eities were lesponsilie for muidens eommitted within thdr jurisdictions. TMs indieates 
that there is eoipoiate guilt in God's goyemmenL The ritual preseribed iemoved the 
poUution eaused by bloodshed 

The hdfer (young eow) represented the unknown muiderer. It was his substitute. It was 
to be an animal that had not done haid laboi) its vital foice was undiminished (v. 3). The 
leadens were to tate this hdfer into an mplowed fidd in a valley v\toe there was 
lunning water and break its neek. The breaMng of the neek symbolized the purdshment 
due the muiderer but executed on his substitute. The blood of the hdfer would fall on 



222See also PeterG. Graigie, The Problem ofWar in the Old Testament, pp. 46-47; and Kaiser, pp. 172-80. 
223Sailhamer, p. 458. 
224Craigie, The Book . . ., p. 276. 
225Kal and Delitzscti, 3:404. 
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unplowed ground that would absorb it. It would disappear rather than tuming up at some 
future date beeause of plowing. The water eleansed the hands of the elders who had 
beeome ritually defiled by the shedding of the sacrifice's blood. This ritual removed the 
impurity that would rest on the people of the eity beeause someone they eould not find 
had shed human blood near it. It atoned for this guilt in sueh a ease.^^s 

Wives and ehildren 21: 10-21 

Everything in this seetion has some eonneetion with the sixth eommandment remote 
though it may be in some eases. 

Limits on a husband's authority 21:10-14 

Israelite men eould marry women from distant eonguered eities taken as prisoners of war 
provided they did not already have a wife. Sueh a woman had to shave her head and trim 
her nails. These were rituals of purification eustomary in the aneient Near East^" She 
iBceived one month to moum her paients (v. 13). TMs may piesuppose that they had died 
in the battle or, moie liMy, that she was to eut off all ties to her f onner lif e.^ ^ ^ 

"Sueh kindly eonsideration is in marted eontrast with the aud treatment 
meted out to women e^Dtuied in war among the neighboiing nations 

_"229 

"TMs legislation eould have two basie lesults: the men would be lestrained 
from r^, and the women would have time to beerame adjusted to their 
newconditioiL"2 3o 

The provision for divorce (v. 14) receives fuither claiification later (24:1-4). We should 
not interpret the fact that God legislated the rights of sons bom into polygamous families 
as tadt ^Dproval of that form of mariiage. Monogarr^^ was God's will (Gea 2:24; cf. 
MatL 19:4r6).2 ^ i Hbwever, God also gave laws that legulated life when Hs people lived 
it in disobedienee to Hs will. In other woids, God did not ^Dprove of polygarr^^, but He 
tolerated it in Israd in the sense that He did not execute or purdsh polygamists through 
dvil proeeduies. Similariy He did not approve of divorce, but He allovved it in this ease 
(d. Gea 21:8-14; Ezra9— 10).232 



22SDavid P. Wright, "Deuteronomy 21:1-9 as a Rite of Elimination," CathoUc Bihlieal Quarterly 49:3 (July 

1987):387-403, showed that the praetiee of pertonning rituals to remove impurity from human habitations 

and human eoneems not only oeeurs in other parts of the Bible, sueh as Leviticus 10, 14, 16 and 1 Samuel 

5, but also in the Uterature of the Hittites and Mesopotamians. 

227Kal and Delitzsch, 3:406. 

228Ma^es, p. 303. 

^^^Thorrpsoa p. 228. 

230Kalland, p. 132. 

22^SeeSailhamer, p. 460; Merrill, Deuterowmy, p. 292. 

^'^^See Joe M. Sprinkle, "Old Testament Perspectives on Divorce and Remarriage," Journal of the 

Evangelical Theologieal Soeiety 40:4 (Deeember 1997):529-50. 
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God did not feel eompelled to eomment in Seripture whenever people disobeyed him. 
That is, He did not always lead the writers of Seripture to identify every sinful praetiee as 
sueh whenever it oeeurs in the text. This was espeeially true when the people's sins 
produeed relatively limited consequences. He did eomment more on the Israelites' sins 
that direetly involved their relationship to Himself and their sins that affected many other 
people. This fact reflects God's graeious eharaeter (cf. Luke 15:12). 

Limits on a father's authority 21:15-17 

The first-bom son was to receive the traditional double portion of his father's inheritanee. 
This was to be Israel's praetiee even though he may have been the son of the wife her 
husband loved less than another wife he had (cf. Gen. 25:5-6)?^^ The Eathei^s authority, 
theietoie, was not absolute in the Isradite home. Aneient Near Eastemeis legarded the 
fiist-bom son as the beginmng of the ^athei^s strength (cf. Gen. 49:3). 

JustasrnenvveiBtotreattheirvvivesvvithconsidei:ation(vv. 10-14) so too weie f atheis to 
tieattheirchildienwithconsideration(w. 15-17). 

The punishment of an ineorrigible ehild 21: 18-21 

The previous ordinanee guarded a son from a eaprieious father. This one maintained the 
rights of parents whose son (or daughter, presumably) was ineorrigible. While the 
problem in view was one of laek of respeet for parents (the fifth eommandment), the 
offense eould result in the death of the ehild (the sixth eommandment). 

This ease presupposes a long history of rebelliousness. The son had beeome a glutton and 
a drunkard (v. 20). That is, he had developed a lifestyle of deviant behavior. Before 
loving parents would take the step available to them in this law they would doubtless try 
every other measure to seeure their son's eorreetion. This was the last resort for the 
parents. This law withheld the right of parents to slay their ehildren for rebelliousness 
while at the same time preserving parental authority fully. 

Gommenting on the terms "stubbom" and "rebellious," David Marous wrote the 
following. 

"Both terms form a hendiadys to indieate a juvenile delinguent. Now when 
one examines how these terms are used in the Hebrew Bible one sees that 
they belong to the didaetie vocabulary of biblieal literature.^^* They 
generally eormote disobedienee, in partienlar in Israd's rdationship to 
God (The pertinent references may be found in Bellefontaine's artiele [see 
bdow] from v\Mch the present aiihor has greatly proSted) For eKan^ie, 



2^^For a refutation of the view of Gunkel and Noth that the Hebrew word translated "double" in v. 17 
should be rendered "two-thirds," see Eryl Davies, "The Meaning of P/ Senayim in Deuteronomy XXI 17," 
Vetus Testamentum 36:3 (July 1986):341-47. See also Bany J. Beitzel, "The Right of the Pirstbom (Pi 
Senayim) in the Old Testament," inA Trihute to Gleason Areher, pp. 179-90. 
234weinfeld, p. 303. 
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in Psalms 78:8 the generation of the desert is teraied sorer umoreh 
[stubbom rebellious]. Isaiah eastigates the people for being sorer and 
following its own way (Isa. 65:2). Jeremiah proelaims that Israel has a 
heart whieh is sorer umoreh Qer. 5:23). Israel is portrayed as rebellious 
and disloyal and in so doing repudiating its God and its relationship with 
him.235 in like manner, the son, by being lebdlious and disloyal, has 
lepudiatied his parents and his idationship with them The authority of the 
parents has been igeeted by the son sinee he has iefused to ob^ them 
The son, in lenourong his idationship with his paients, has effectivdy 
dedaied, if not ty his woids, theneeitainly ty his deeds, v\tottheadopbed 
son in the Mesopotamian adoption eontiaets says v\ten he abiogates his 
eontiaet, T amnotyourson; youaienotmy paients' (Ihad, l?)."^^^ 

It may ^Dpear at fiist that God was eommanding the Isiadites to exeidse less giaee with 
thdr own ehildien than He showed the v\tole natioiL Hbwever, God had pieviously 
promised never to eut off Hs people (Gen. 12:1-3). The Isiadites weie to be God's 
instmments of judgment in mary spedrie situations, as we have seen in Deuteionomy. 
The punishment of sinneis, be ttey Canaanites or Isiadites, for s|pecific types of sin was 
inpeiative for Isiad to fulfill God's puipose for her in the worid (Exod 19: 5-6) . 

TMs legislation teaehes us that paients should put thdr love for God above thdr love for 
thdrehildieiL 

Respeet for life 21:22- 22:8 

This seetion opens and eloses with references to death (21:22; 22:8) plaeing it within the 
legislation dealing with the sixth eommandment^" 

The burial of a hanged person 21:22-23 

"The pieeeding law had pioeeeded fiom paiental to offidal judidal 
authority and had pieseribed the death penalty. The piesent ease tates the 
judidal pioeess a step beyond the execution, to the exposuie of the eorpse 
as a monitoiy, publie proelamation of the satisf adion of justice. "2 3 8 

The method of publie execution pieseribed in Isiad was noimally stoning. After 
eriminals had died, somettmes thdr executioneis hung thdr bodies up for all to see as a 
detenent to similar erimes.^ ^ ^ TMs law leguiied that in sueh eases those iesp)nsible had 
to buiy the body the same day as the executionto avoid ddiling the land fuither beeause 



225Elizabeth Bellefontaine, "Deuteronomy 21:18-21: Reviewing the Case of the Rebellious Son," Journal 

for the Study ofthe Old Testament 13 (July 1979):18. 

^'^^Dayid Maieus, "Juvenile Delinquency in the Bible and the Aneient Near East," Journal of the Near 

Eastern SocietyofColumhia University 13 (1981):47. 

23^SeeKaufmaa pp. 134-37. 

22^Kline, "DeuteronDn^A," p. 185. 

^'^^Thonpsoa p. 232. 
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of death (cf. Num. 35:33-34; Lev. 18:24-27). Hanging was the result of God's eurse, not 
its eause. 

The fact that Jesus Ghrist's enemies cmcified Him on a tree for all to see demonstrated 
that God had eursed Him beeause He bore our sins as our substitute. His hanging on a 
treedidnotresultinGodeursingHim (John 19:31; Gal. 3:13). 

Preventing aeeidental death 22: 1-8 

Love for one's neighbor eomes through in several eonerete situations in verses 1-4. 
Pailure to get involved and help a neighbor in need is also wrong under the New 
Covenant (James 2:15-16; 1 John 3:17). 

Men appeared in women's elothing and vice versa (v. 5) in some of the worship rituals of 
Astarte.240 Puitheimoie transvestisin did and still does have assodations with eertain 
fora]s of homoseKuality.^*' Peiti^ for these leasons God gave the eommand to wear 
elothing ^Dpropriate to one's own sex as wdl as beeause God intended to keep the sexes 
distinet (v. 5) . Hbmosesualism was purdshable by death in Israd. 

"Theie aie positive values in pieserying the diffeiences between the sexes 
in matteis of diess. The New Testament instmdion in Galatians 3:28, that 
theie is ndther male nor female, but that Ghiistians aie all one in Ghiist 
Jesus, ^Dplies lather to status in God's sight than to sueh things as diess. 
Without bdng legalistie some atten^Dt to iecognize the idative diffei:ence 
of the sexes, within thdr eommon unity as persons, is a prineiple woith 
safeguaiding."2*2 

Yerses 6-7 show that God eares for the least of His ereatures, and He wanted His people 
to do the same. Israelites eould not kill mother birds along with their young or vice versa. 

"The affectionate relation of parents to their young whieh God had 
established even in the animal world, was to be kept just as saered [among 
animals as among humans, vv. 6-7]. "^*^ 

Another view is that this law taught the Isradites to proted; this inpoitant souiee of food, 
namdy, eggs.^** Building parapets on their flat-roofed houses reminded them of the value 
of human life and to love their neighbors (v. 8). 



2*»Ibid., p. 234. 

24iCraigie,r/ieBoo/(..., p. 288. 

^^^Thompson, p. 234. 

243Kal and Delitzsch, 3:410. 

^^^Deere, p. 302. On the law of the bird's nest (vv. 6-7), see Robert M. Johnston, "The Least of the 

Commandments: Deuteronomy 22:6-7 in Rabbinie Judaism and Early Ghristianity," Andrews University 

Seminary Studies 20:3 (Autumn 1982):205-15. 
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7. Laws arisingfroin the seventh eommandment 22:9— 23:18 

The seventh eommandment is, "Y ou shall not eommit adultery" (5:18). 

"Known elsewhere in the aneient Near East as the 'Great Sin/ adultery 
epitomizes all that impurity means, whether in family, soeial, politieal, or 
religiouslife."245 

lUustrations of the prineiple 22:9-12 

Adultery involves mixing people in a way that they should not mix, so the antithesis is 
keeping things properly apart separate. The prohibitions against mixing seed, animals in 
yoke, and fibers in elothing (vv. 9-11) seem to have had a double significance. They 
taught the Israelites the importanee of purity and keeping things distinet "... beeause the 
order of the world must not be endangered."^*^ They also illustrated the inpDitanee of 
lemaining separate fiDm the Ganaanites. God had told the Isradites not to mx their 
hmnan seed vvith the seed of the Ganaanites. Tte Isradites legaiited the ox as a sy^^ 
fhemselvesandtheassasasiymbol of the Ganaanites. Wool vvasfhefiber&Dmv^chthe 
Isradites made their dothing. Hbvvever the Ganaanites, espedally the Ganaanite priests, 
diessedinlinerL^*' Tassds (v. 12) weie also visiial aids (cf. Num 15:37-41). 

"Qne of the ways the puiity of the people is to be maintained, one that 
sounds lather strange in tte eonten^iaiy woiid, is the insistenee that 

things be kept in order and not mixed up inappropriately."'^^^ 

The marriage relationship 22: 13-30 

Moses eonsideied seven types of eases in these veises. 

The fiist ease (w. 13-19) isof amanv\to mairies a woman and then falsdy ehaiges her 
with betng a haiiot (not bdng a viigin v\ten he maiiied her). If the giii eould piove her 
viiginity, her husband would have to pay a laige fine (cf . 2 Sam 24:24) to her fafher and 
lemain maiiied to the giii.^*^ The evidence of the giil's viiginity was the Mood on her 
diess or beddothes on the wedding nighL Some Bedouin ard Moslem paients still 
ietiieve and leeep these to piove viiginity if neeessaiy .^ ^ ° 

The seeond ease (w. 20-21) involved a similar situation, but in this instanee the giii was 
not a viigirL She would suffer stoning for betng a hariot, a eaptal offense in Isiad. These 
veises ieveal that sex bdoie mairiage was sinful and serious in God's sight (rf. 1 Cor. 



^^^Merrill, Deuteronom]/, p. 299. 

2*^C. Hbutmaa "AnotherLookatPorbiddenMbetures," Vetus Testamentum 24:2 (1984):227. 

2^^SeeCalumCarmichael "Forbidden]VIixtuies," Vetus Testamentum 32:4 (1982):394-415. 

248]Viiller, p. 162. 

2 ^ 9 Note that his law clarifies tiiat God permitbed divorce among the Israelites in some situations (beeause of 

thehardnessof tharhearts). Cf. w. 28-29; 21:14; 24:1-4. 

250Kal and Delitzsch, 3:411; Kalland, p. 138. 
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7:1-2). Premarital sex presumes to seize the highest privilege in marriage (i.e., intimaey 
through sexual union that results in the "one flesh" relationship). It does so without 
shouldering the responsibility, namely, permanent eommitment to one another (expressed 
as "cleaving" in Gen. 2:24). It therefore perverts marriage, the basie institution of soeiety. 
It presumes to dietate to God by altering His plan. Not everyone who has engaged in 
premarital sex has thought this through, but this is the basie reason premarital sex is 
wrong. To the engaged eouple eommitted to one another and tempted to have sex before 
their marriage I would say postpone sex until the marriage has taken plaee. Seripture 
regards sex as the eonsummation of marriage, what takes plaee after the eouple has 
eompleted everything else involved in the establishment of marriage (cf. Gen. 2:24).25i 

The thiid ease (v. 22) dficimithatanmv\tocoim]itlEdadidtejy vvithan]^ 
would die with the womaa 

Thefouithcase(w. 23-24) dealtvvithan]anv\tohadinteicouisevvithanengagedgiriin 
a dty. Both individuals would die by stoning. Isradites legarded engaged giils as 
Yiitually mairied and even ealled them wives (v. 24). Thus they tieated the man as having 
eommitted adulteiy, as in ease thiee. The giri died beeause she did not ay out f or hdp. 
She eonsented to the aet Appaiently Moses was assuming that if she had eried out 
someone in the dty would have leseued her. 

The fifth ease (w. 25-27) involved a situation similar to ease four, but the inteieouise 
took plaee in an isolated fidd In this instanee only the man died assuming the giri eried 
for hdp but no one heaid her. Piesumably if it was dear that she did not eiy out she 
would have died too. 

The SLxth ease (w. 28-29) hadtodowithamanandaviiginv\tohadintercouisebdoie 
they beeame engaged Inthis ease they had to many and eould not di^oiee. The man had 
to pay apenalty to his tather-inrlawtoo (rf. Exod 22:16-17). 

The seventh ease (v. 30) Moses stated in tenns of a geneial prindple. God toibade ineest 
in Isiad. "Uncoveiing the skiit" is a euphemism for sexual inteieouise. To uncover 
means to eneioadi on another peisoris marital rights. To cover in this sense lepiesents 
eommittingto many (cf. Ruth 3:9). 

"Qne of the most inp)itant and difficult tasks in the inteipietation of the 

Seriptuies in geneial and of the passages that ded with women and 

mairiage in paitieular, is the need to diseem v\Mch dements aie eultuial, 

tenp^iaiy, and variable, and whieh ones aie tianseultuial, timdess, and 
univeisal."2 52 

God designed these laws to stiess the inp)rtance of monogamy in a polygamous eultuie. 



2^'A good book to give teenagers tempted to have premarital sex is Al Ha^tner's The High Cost of Free 

Love. 

^^^Edwin Yamauehi, "Cultuial Aspeets of Mairiage in the Andent V\^orid," Bihliotheea Saera 135:539 

Quly-Septemberl978):241. 
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Marital "... purity and fidelity are essential to the well-being of 
society."253 

God's people need to teep sex in its proper plaee in idation to mairiage (cf. Heb. 13:4). 
The focus of this entiie eh^Dter is how to ^Dply love. 

Publie worship 23: 1-8 

In the preeeding ehapter Moses explained the proper types of marital union. In this 
ehapter he set forth the proper types of union of individuals with the covenant 
eommunity. 

This seetion of verses (vv. 1-8) deals with people who were not bom in Israel but wished 
to worship with full members of the nation. 

"The 'assembly' {qahal) refers here to the formal gathering of the Lord's 
people as a eommunity at festival oeeasions and other times of publie 
worship and not to the nation of Israel as sueh. This is elear from the 
oeeurrenee of the verb 'enter' (bo') throughout the passage (w. 1-3, 8), a 
verb that suggests partieipation with the assembly and not initial 
introduetion or conversion to it.''^^* 

God excluded eunuehs (v. 1) beeause laek of wholeness symbolized laek of holiness and 
periiaps beeause the Ganaanites praetieed eastration as pait of their woiship (cf. w. 17- 
18). A Ganaanite who had suhmitted to this opeiation may have been sueh a stiong 
devotee of Baal that he would not be aeeeptable as a woisMpper. Litewise God excluded 
an illegitimate ehild— piobably one bom out of ineest, aeMteiy, or the urdon of an 
Isiaelite and a eanaanite (v. 2; cf. Zecli 9:6).2 5 5 This restrietion would have diseouraged 
Israelites from marrying Ganaanites sinee their ehildren eould not partieipate in publie 
worship, and publie worship events were the most important ones in Israel. The 
illegitimate ehild eategory may have ineluded the offspring of Ganaanite temple 
prostitutes.2 56 "Tothetenthgeneiation" (w. 2, 3) meansfoiever.2" 

"Qne was an Isiaelite and therefoie a member of the covenant eommunity 
ty taith. Qnly ty some aet of his own will eould he lose that piivilege. Oq 
the other hand, Isiadite taith did not automatieally qualify one for full 
paitieipation in eommunity woisMp, the very point of w. l-2."2 ^ s 



^^^Thompson, p. 238. 

254Memll Deutewnomy, p. 307. Cf. Graigie, The Book . . ., p. 296; Kalland, p. 140. 

255Keil and Delitzsch, 3:413-14. 

256pe5me, p. 130. 

2"Kal and Delitzsch, 3:414. 

^^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 308. 
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The Israelites were to admit no Ammonite or Moabite into publie worship (vv. 3-6). The 
Ammonites and Moabites were deseendants of Lot through his ineestuous relationship 
with his daughters (Gen. 19:30-38). Evidently Ammonites, Moabites, and any other 
people eould beeome members of the nation of Israel by beeoming proselytes to 
Yahwism (cf. 2:9, 19; Exod. 12:38; Ruth 4:10; 1 Sam. 22:3-4). The Ammonites and 
Moabites eould not partieipate in the publie worship of Israel, however. 

The main reason for the exclusion of the Ammonites and Moabites was the extreme 
hostility that these nations demonstrated toward Israel when Israel was approaehing the 
Promised Land. Evidently Ammon partieipated with Moab in resisting Israel's passage, in 
seeking to eurse the Israelites with Balaam's assistanee, and or in eorrupting the Israelites 
through saered prostitution (Num. 22— 25). 

God treated the Edomites and Egyptians less severely. The great-grandehildren of people 
from these nations eould beeome worshippers with the Israelites (vv. 7-8). The rationale 
again lay in Israel's relationships to these two nations in her history . 

Even though not all these people eould beeome worshipping citizens of Israel they eould, 
of eourse, trust in Israel's God and experience personal salvation. Many individuals who 
were not even members of the covenant eommunity enjoyed personal salvation (e.g., 
Melchizedek, Job, the widow of Zarephath, the "God-fearers" among the Gentiles in 
Jesus'day, etal.). 

"Disbarment from the assembly was not synonymous with exclusion from 
the covenant eommunity itself as the one example of Ruth the Moabite 
makes elear. . . . There ean be no doubt that Ruth was weleomed among 
the people of the Lord as one of their own though presumably never with 
aeeess to the assembly."259 

From these yenses we leam that God's people should be carefiil about v\tom they allow to 
woisMp with themselves and admit to full privileges among themselves (cf . Rom 16: 17- 
18). 

Personal hygiene 23:9-14 

Yarious praetiees, most of whieh we have diseussed previously, rendered the Israelite 
eneampment eeremonially unelean. The laws in these verses applied to Israel after she 
entered the land and, specifically, while her armies engaged in battle. The eonneetion 
with the seventh eommandment is what is unseemly, espeeially in the area of sexual 
assoeiations. 



^ ^ ^ Ibid., p. 309. A nother possibility is that the Israelites did not entoree this law and that she did partieipate 
in publie worship. 
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The Israelites were evidently to regard human waste produets as unnatural and therefore 
unclean.26o 

"Theie was nothing shameful in the exaement itself [v. 14]; but the want 
of ieveience, v\Mch the people would display through not iemoving it, 
would offend the Loid and drive Hm out of the eanp of Israel."^ ^ i 

The Isradites weie to acknov\dedge God's piesenee among them by teepng their eanp 
&ee of hun]aniefuse. TMs would hallowHis nameas He waltedamongthem. 

"... mueh of the infora]ation found in the [andent] Egyptian medieal texts 
was medieally hazardous. For exanple dontey feces weie used for the 
treatment of splintens, v\Mch probatiy inereased the ineidenee of tetanus 
beeause of tetanus spoies piesent in feces. Groeodile feces were used for 
huth eontrol. In eontrast Moses wrote that God instmeted the Isradites to 
cover their exaement beeause it was 'unelean' (DeuL 23:12-13). At no 
time did Moses lesoit to adding the popular medieal teehnigues of his day, 
though he was 'edueated in aU the wisdom of the Egyptians' (Ads 7:22), 
v\Mchcertainly ineludedthdrmedieal wisdom."^" 

God's people should eonduet themselves in view of God's presenee among them (cf. Eph. 
5:3-4). 

The treatment of the disadvantaged 23: 15-16 

Slaves from other nations who fled to Israel for refuge should receive permanent asylum. 
God's people were to show eompassion to the oppressed and were not to join with 
oppressors (cf. Heb. 13:3; Gal. 6:2). This law clarified a proper assoeiation. 

Gultie personnel 23: 17-18 

Israelites were not to beeome or to dedieate their ehildren as eult prostitutes, as the 
Ganaanites did. They were not to offer to God money eamed by prostitution to pay for a 
vow to Him either. The "dog" (v. 18) was a male sanetuary prostitute (cf. Rev. 22:15). 
Sueh men were eommon in Ganaanite religion.^" The Hebiew teims used here to 
deseiibe eult prostitutes iqedesa and qades) set them off from regular Israelites who 
praetieed prostitution {zonah and keleb). Obviously any type of prostitution violated the 
spirit if not the letter of the seventh eommandment. 

God's people should not rationalize immoral behavior by thinking that it will result in the 
greaterglory of God (cf. Rom. 6:1-2; Aets 5). 



^^"The Mosaie Law eonsidered unelean everything that proeeeded out of the human body. Perhaps this 

taught the Israelites that there is nothing good in man (total depravity). 

2^ ^ Kdl and Delitzsch, 3:413. Excrement was not shametul, but it was unelean. 

262pawverand Overstreet, p. 275. 

^^^Thompsan, p. 242; Pa^yne, p. 132. 
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8. Laws arising froin the eighth eommandment 23: 19— 24:7 

The eighth eommandment is, "You shall not steal" (5:19). AU these laws have some 
eonneetion with respeeting the possessions of others. 

"Respeet was to be shown to all those dignified by the status of covenant 
servant to the Lond. This seetion of stipulations was designed to guarantee 
this sanetity of the theoeratie citizen by regulations whieh assured peaee, 
prosperity, and liberty within the covenant eommitment to all God's 
people, but espeeially to those elasses whose welfare was jeopardized by 
various eiroumstanees."^^^ 

L ending with interest 23: 19-20 

The Israelites eould eharge interest when they made loans to non-Israelites, but they were 
notto eharge their brethren interest (vv. 19-20; cf. Exod. 22:25; Lev. 25:35-37). 

"... the evidence shows that aneientrates of interest were exorbitant."2s^ 

God's people should be espedally giadous with their needy hiethren (cf . Gal. 6: 10) . 

Makmgyows 23:21-23 

Vows to God were voluntary, but the Lord wanted His people to keep them after they 
made them (vv. 21-23). Eailure to do so amounted to stealing from God. 

God's people shouldfollow through with their eommitments (cf. 2 Cor. 8:9-10). 

Eatmg standing erops 23:24-25 

God permitted traveling Israelites to glean the grapes and wheat from fields they passed 
through, but they were not to harvest their neighbors' erops (vv. 24-25; cf. Matt. 12:1; 
Mark 2:23; Luke 6:1). Harvesting them would amount to stealing them. Here is another 
way in whieh the Hebrews were to love their neighbors as themselves. 

God's people should be graeious toward the needy and should not abuse the graeiousness 
of theirbrethren (cf. Heb. 13:5; 1 Tim. 6:8). 

Marital duties and rights 24: 1-5 

A diseussion of divorce and remarriage fits into this context beeause both praetiees 
involve respeet for the rights of others. The first of the two situations Moses dealt with in 
this seetion eoneems a married, divorced, and remarried woman (vv. 1-4). 



2^*Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 187. 
265pe5me, p. 132. 
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"In modem soeiety, marriage and divorce are not only regulated by law, 
but are invalid unless eondueted or deereed by aeeredited officials in 
aeeredited plaees (ehurehes and register offices, or law-eourts in the ease 
of divorce). In Israel, however, both were purely domestie matters, with 
no officials and seareely any doeuments involved; the bill ofdivorce was 
the exception, and it was essential, to proteet the divorced woman from 
any eharge of adultery, whieh was punishable by death {cf. 22:22). "^se 

Moses allowed diyoiee for the "hardness of heort" of the Isradites, but God's preference 
was that there be no divoice (Gea 1:27; 2:24; Mal. 2:16; MatL 19:8). This, thea is 
another eKan^ie of God legulating praetiees that weie not His desiie for people, but that 
He peraiitted in Israd (e.g., polygainy, ete;.). The worst situation envisaged in these 
yeises is diyoiee, lemairiage, and then remanying the first spouse. The betber situation 
was divoice and remaiiiage. Still better was divoice and no remaniage. Best of all was 
no divoice. 

The Egyptians piaetieed divoice and gave wiitten certif ieates of divoice, so periiaps the 
Isiadites leamed these praetiees f lom them^ ^ ' Divoice was eommon in the andent Near 
East, and it was easy to obtain^es Hbwever, the Isiadites took mairiage more seriously 
than thdr ndghbois did 

The reason f or the gianting of the divoice by the husband, v\to alone had the power to 
divoice, was "some indeeeney" in his wife (v. 1). TMs eould not have been just adulteiy 
sinee the Isiadites stoned edulteiesses (22:22). Hbwever it is debatable v\tether tte 
Isiadites enfoiced the death penalty for adulteiy.^ ^ ^ It eould not have been just suspdon 
of adulteiy dther sinee there was a spedried pioeedure for dealing with that (Nuni 5:5- 
31). Two sehools of labtanie inteipretation of this phiase devdoped in time. Rabli 
HUd's liberal position was that God peimitted a divoice "for eveiy eause" (MatL 19:3), 
for eKangie, buming the husband's bieakfast Rabta Shammai's conservative position 
allowed divoice only for foinication (sexual sin). Jesus said that God peimitied divoice 
for foinication, but He wamed against remanying after sueh a divoice (MatL 19:9).^ ' ° 

Divoice not peimitted ty God followed ty remairiage, v\Mch involved post-marital 
adulteiy f or the woman, resulted in the moial ddilement and uneleanness of the woman 
(v. 4; cf. Lev. 18:20; Num. 5:13-14). 

The point of Moses' legislation was that v\ten a eouple divoiced and then wanted to 
remany, the woman's f iist husband eould not many her again if she had mairied someone 



266ibid., pp. 133-34. 

267Kal and Delitzscti, 3:417. 

^^^Thorrpsoa p. 244. 

^s^Heniy MeKeating, "Sanetions Against Adultery in Aneient Israelite Sodely," Journal for the Study of 

the Old Testament 11 (1979):57-72. 

2 ^ ° See Appendix 1 at the end of these notes f or a detailed diseussion of the m^ or interpretive problems in 

Deut 24: 1-4. See also Appendix 2 for some suggestions for preventing divorce. 
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else following her divorce. Evidently Israel's neighbors would divorce their mates, marty 
someone else, and then remarry their first spouse after their "affair." This ordinanee 
would have diseouraged hasty divorce as well as strengthening seeond marriages in 
Israel.271 

"Thus the inbent of the legislation seems to be to ^ply eertain restrietions 
on the alieady existing praetiee of diyoiee. If divoice beeame too easy, 
then it eould be abused and it would bec»me a 'legal' forai of c»nimitting 
adulteiy."2 72 

Jesus taught Hs disdples not to diyoiee and lemany (MatL 19:1-12; Maik 10:1-12). 
Matthew ineluded Jesus' claiification of the eondition for diyoiee that God peraiitted 
(MatL 19:9; cf. DeuL 24:1), but Maik did not Paul iestatedjesus' point (1 Cor. 7:10-11) 
and added that a believing spouse need not lemain with an urt)elieving mate if the 
unbeliever depaits (i.e., diyoiees; 1 Cor 7:12-16). He did not say the believer is fiBe to 
lemany, but te eneouiaged the bdiever not to lemany ty giving hope that the unbeliever 
may ehange ( 1 Gor 7: 16).^ ' ^ 

The seeond situation Moses dealt with in this seetion eoneems a leeently mairied male 
(v. 5). Sueh a person did not have to paitieipate in militaiy seivice for one year. The 
leason for this piovision was so the man eould establish a stiong home and begin 
piodueing deseoidants. Both stiong homes and deseendants weie essential to God's 
puiposes thiough Israd. Going into war and dying was a type of stealing fiom his wife. 

Stealing livelihood and life 24:6-7 

To take a millstone from a person amounted to depriving him of his ability to grind his 
meal to make his daily bread (v. 6). Evidently a small millstone is in view here, not a 



2''For diseussion of other possible purposes, see J. Carl Laney, "Deuteronomy 24:1-4 and the Issue of 
Divorce," Bihliotheea Saera 149:593 Qanuary-March 1992):9-13. 

^^^Graigie, The Book . . ., p. 305. Sprinkle, pp. 529-32 and 546-47, argued that the giving of a certificate of 
divorce impUes not only a legal pennission for divorce but also the legal pennission for the woman to 
remany. He also believed that the improper behavior for whieh divorce was allowed was behavior that 
fundamentally violated the essenee of the marriage covenant. 

^^'^The evangelical literatuie on marriage, divorce, and remarriage is e5djensive. Some of the best writings 
are these. For the view tiiat God permitted divorce and remarriage for immorality and desertioa see John 
Murray, Diyoree (seholarly); Jay E. Adams, Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage (popular); and Tim Grater, 
"Bill Gothard's View of the Exception dause," Journal ofPastoral Praetiee 4 (1980):5-10 (popular). Eor 
the view that God permitted divorce and remarriage for unlawtul marriages, as the Mosaie Law speeitied 
unlawtul marriages, see Joseph A. Eitzmyer, "The Matthean Divorce Texts and Some New Palestinian 
Evidence," Theologieal Studies 37:2 (June 1976):197-226 (seholarly); J. Gari Laney, The Divorce Myth 
(popular); and Gharles C. Ryrie, You Mean the Bible Teaehes That . . ., pp. 45-56 (popular). Eor the view 
that G od permitted divorce and remarriage in Israel for unfaithfulness during the betrotiial period, see A bel 
Isaksson, "Marriage and Ministry in the New Temple," pp. 7-152 (seholarly); and Mark Geldard, "Jesus' 
Teaehing on Divorce," Ohurehman 92 (1978):134-43 (popular). Eor the view that God permitted divorce 
but not remarriage, see William A. Heth and Gordon J. Wenham, Jesus and Divorce (seholarly). A helpful 
general resouree is James B. Huriey, Man and Woman in Bihlieal Perspective. 
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large one that required an animal to tum. Kidnapping violated the right to freedom of 
ehoiee that God wanted every Israelite to enjoy (v. 7; cf. Exod. 21:16). 

9. Laws arisina froin the ninth eommandment 24:8— 25:4 

The ninth eommandment is, "Y ou shall not bear false witness against your neighbor" 
(5:20). There may be a deliberate deseending order of hierarehy in the list of offended 
parties in this seetion beginning with the highest to the lowest.^^^ 

Leaders 24:8-9 

The reference to Miriam reealls her misrepresenting Moses and her punishment (Num. 
12:1-15). The Israelites were to be careful to submit to the Levites if the Israelites 
eontraeted leprosy. Miriam had given false testimony against a Levite, Moses, and had 
eontraeted leprosy as a result. 

Debtors 24:10-15 

The Israelites were not to take advantage of their poorer brethren beeause of their 
vulnerable eondition. God looked out for them. They were not to withhold their elothing 
and wages from them (cf. James 5:4). Specifically they were not to humiliate a debtor by 
entering his house and demanding repayment of a debt. They were to allow the debtor to 
initiate repayment. Perhaps the eonneetion with the ninth eommandment is this. By 
taking the initiative the ereditor was saying something about the debtor that was not 
neeessarily true, namely, that he was unable and or unwilling to repay the debt. 

Individual responsibility 24: 16 

The Israelites were not to punish ehildren for the erimes their parents eommitted. To do 
so eharged them with guilt unjustly. 

" . . . it was a eommon thing among heathen nations— e.g., the Persians, 
Maeedonians, and others— for the ehildren and families of eriminals to be 
also putto death (cf. Esther ix. 13, 14 . . .)."275 

In the eases v\tei:e God executed the ^amilies of eriniinals, He may have done so beeause 
the family membens weie also lesponsille for the aime (v. 16; cf. Josh. 7:24r26). In any 
ease God has the right to do things that He does not allow Hs people to do. It is one thing 
for ehildien to siiffer ph^^sieally and sodally beeause of thdr peierits' sins (Exod. 20:5; 
DeuL 5:9). It is something dse for humanairthorities to punishthemfor eriminal aets that 
they have not eommitted 



2'*Kaufman, pp. 141-42. 
275Kal and Delitzsch, 3:420. 
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Theindigent 24: 17-22 

God guanded the rights of aliens (non-Israelites living in Israel), orphans, and widows 
sinee they were not as eapable of defending themselves as other Israelites were (vv. 17- 
22). 

eriminals 25:1-3 

Beating was a form of punishment used in Israel forvarious offenses. However the safety 
and personal dignity of the person being beaten was important to God even though he or 
she deserved the beating. These things were also to be important to God's people. 

"This was the Egyptian mode of whipping, as we may see depieted upon 
the monuments, when the eulprits lie flat upon the ground, and being held 
fast by the hands and feet receive their strokes in the presenee of the 

judge The number forty was not to be exceeded, beeause a larger 

number of strokes with a stiek would not only endanger health and life, 

but disgraee the man If he had deserved a severer punishment he was 

to be executed The number, forty, was probably ehosen with reference 

to its symbolieal significance, whieh it had derived from Gen. vii. 12 
onwards, as the full measure of judgment. The Rabbins fixed the number 
at forty save one (vid. 2 Cor. xi. 24), from a serupulous fear of 
transgressing the letter of the law, in ease a mistake should be made in the 
eounting; yet they felt no eonseientious seruples about using a whip of 
twisted thongs instead of a stick."276 

Verse 1 points out veiy eleariy that "justify" meons to deelare righteous, not to mate 
righteous. TMs distinetion is veiy inp)itant to a eoneet undenstanding of the doetrine of 
justification as God has ievealed it in Seriptuie.^ ' ' 

Animals25:4 

God's eare for animals as His ereatures lay behind this law. The Apostle Paul expounded 
the significance of this eommand (1 Cor. 9:9; 1 Tim. 5:18). 

"The purpose elearly was not only to provide for the ox itselt but to make 
the point by a [ortiori argument that if a mere animal was worthy of 
humane treatment, how mueh more so was a human being ereated as the 
imageof God.""8 



276lbid., 3:421. 

^^^Generally speaking the Protestant Reformers failed to express this distinetion elearly. To c»mbat the 
Roman Catholic eharge tiiat justifrcation by faith alone leads to antinomianism some of tiiem went beyond 
the proper defrnition of justifrcation and taught tiiat the justifred believer will inevitably persevere in taitir 
and good works. SeeDillow, pp. 14, 25-41. 
^^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 325. 
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10. Laws arising froin the tenth eommandineiit 25:5-19 

The tenth eommandment is, "Y ou shall not covet . . . anything that belongs to your 
neighbor" (5:21). The four laws in this seetion all deal with desire or intention as opposed 
to deed. 

SeMshness in levirite marriage 25:5-10 

The purpose of the levirate marriage ordinanee was to enable a man who died before 
fathering an heir to obtain one and so perpetuate his name and estate. "Levirate" eomes 
from the Latin word levir meaning husband's brother. 

"The praetiee was eommon in the patriarehal period [cf. Gen. 38:1-10] 

Presumably the prohibition of sexual union with a brother's wife in 

Leviticus 18:16 and 20:21 refers to sueh an aet while the brother is still 
living."279 

"The taking off of the shoe was an andent eusbom in Israd, adopbed, 
aeeoiding to Ruth iv. 7, in eases of ledeiigDtion and exchange, for the 
puipose of confira]ing eommeieial transaetions. The usage arose &om the 
fact, that v\ten any one took possession of landed property he did so by 
treading upon the soil, and asserting his right of possession by standing 
upon it in his shoes [cf. e.g., Gea 13: 17]. In tiiis way tbe taking off of tbe 
shoe and handing it to anotiier l^eeame a siymbol of tiie lenuneiation of a 
man's position and property. . . . But tiie eustom was an ignominious one 
in sueh a ease as tiiis, v\tenttieshoevvaspti]iicly tatenoff ttiefootof tiie 
liottier-in-law by tbe widow v\tom he iefused to many. He was tiius 
deprived of tbe position v\Mc]i he ought to have oeeuped in idation to her 
ard to his deeeased hrother, or to his patemal house; and the disgraee 
involved in tiiis was slill iuittier hdghtmed ly tiie fact tiiat his sister-in- 
law spat in his face."2 ^ o 

The Isradites were to praetiee levirate mairiage only in eases wheie tiie hrotiieis had 
]ived togettier (v. 5) and tiie lemaining hrotiier was not alieady mairied Living togettier 
meant sharing tbe same estate, not neeessarily lesiding under tiie same ioof . When 
anotiier kinsman voluntarily assumed tiie lesponsiMity of tiie surviving hrotiier, that 
hrotiier was ^Dpaiently under no ohligation to many his sister-in-law (cf . Ruth 4). 

There were several reasons for this provisiorL These reasons were the inpoitanee of 
deseendants in God's puiposes f or Israd, the wdf are of the widow, and the demonstration 
of love f or one's hrotter (cf . Gea 38) .^ " 



2'^^Thompson, p. 251. 

280Keil and Delitzsch, 3:423. 

2^^ See Dale W. Manor, "A Brief HistDry of LeviratE Mairiage As It Relabes to the Bible," Near Eastern 

Arehaeologieal SoeietyBuUetin NS20 (Fall 1982):33-52. 
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Uiifair defense by a wife 25: 11-12 

God forbade an Israelite woman from gaining unfair advantage of her husband's 
adversary in hand-to-hand fighting. This is a rare example of punishment by mutilation in 
the Pentateueh (cf. Exod. 21:23-25; Lev. 24:19-20; Deut. 19:21). 

Dishonest weights and measures 25: 13-16 

The Israelites were to use the same weights and measures for both buying and selling to 
insure faimess in business (vv. 13-16). 

Desire for peaee at any priee 25: 17-19 

When the Israelites had entered the Promised Land and had attained a measure of rest 
there, they were to remember that God had eommanded them to exterminate the 
Amalekites. They were to exterminate the Amalekites for their treatment of Israel in the 
wildemess (w. 17-19; cf. Exod. 17:8-16; Num. 24:20; 1 Ghron. 4:42-43). 

"Partieular importanee is attaehed to the fate of the Amalekites in the 
Pentateueh, espeeially as a sign of God's faithfulness in fulfilling his 
promises."282 

"Taten togSher, the laws of love and hate amount to the single 
iBqmiement to love God, and consequently to love v\tom he loves and 
hate whom he hates."^ ^ 3 

C . GOYENANT CELEBRATION, CONFIRMATION, AND CONCLUSION CH. 26 

1. Laws of covenant eelebration and eonSrmation 26:1-15 

TMs seetion eoneludes the "puiely legal material."^»* The oidinanees with whieh Moses 
Goneluded his seeond addiess (ehs. 5—26) not only specified the Isradites' aetions in 
fuither lespeets but also focused thdr thinking on the goodness of God 

The presentation of the firstfruits 26: 1-11 

When the Israelites entered the land they were to bring a speeial offering of firstfmits 
they harvested from the land to Yahweh at the tabemaele (cf. 14:22-27). It was to be an 
expression of their gratitude to God for fulfilling His promise to bring them into the land. 
This was to be a eombination of the feast of Firstfmits and a eeremony of covenant 
renewal.2 ^ ^ They weie to lemember their humHe oiigins as wdl as to express giatitude 
for their piesent blessings. The "fathei:^' iefened to (v. 5) was Jacob. Moses deseiibed him 



^^^Sailhamer, p. 469. 

^S'^Kline, "DoiteronDny," p. 189. 

^s^Thonpsoa p. 253. 

2^^W. J. DuniDrell, Covenantand Oreation, p. 116. 
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as an Aramean beeause he lived many years in Paddan-aram, and he married his wives 
and began his family there. Jacob was essentially simply a semi-nomad whom God had 
blessed (cf. 18:4; Exod. 23:19; Num. 18:12-20). 

It was eommon for Semites to regard a part of the whole as the whole (v. 9; cf. Josh. 
21:43-45; 2 Sam. 5:6-10; 1 Kings 13:32; Jer. 31:5). They did not think of the firstfmits 
that they offered to God as the only portion they owed God. They viewed it as 
representing all that God had given them all of whieh belonged to Him.^ss 

God's people should acknDv\dedge God's goodriess to them ptibliely, not foigiSting their 
fora]ercondition(cf. Heb. 13:15; Eph. 5:4; Phil. 4:6; Col. 2:7; 3:16; 4:2; 2 Cor. 9:15). 

The presentation of the third year tithe 26: 12-15 

This offering and eommitment to the Lord (vv. 1-11) was only part of the Israelites' 
responsibility. They also needed to love their fellow dependent Israelites (vv. 12-15; cf. 
6:5). 

"Every third year the tithe was kept in the villages for the relief of the poor 
(14:28, 29) and was thus outside the eontrol of the priests. To prevent 
irregularities in its distribution, and at the same time to preserve the 
religious eharaeter of the obligation, the man of Israel was reguired to 
make a solemn deelaration at the eentral sanetuary that he had used the 
tithe aeeording to the divine law."^^' 

At least one eommentator assumed that they made this deelaration at the tabemaele, but 
thetext seems to indieate thatthey didthis v\tei:everthe Isradites lived 

Qffering food to the dead (v. 14) was a Ganaanite idigious praetiee, and putting food in a 
grave vvith a dead body vvas a (X)nmx)n Egyptian and Ganaanite practice.2 ^ ^ 

God's people should eontinue to trust Him for the fulfillment of promised blessings yet 
unreahzed (cf. 1 Thess. 1:2-10; 2 Pet. 3:3-18). 

2. Summary exhortation 26:16-19 

"The presentation of the eommandments and the statutes and ordinanees 
that will guide Israel's life in the land is over now. Verse 16 serves as a 
eoneluding braeket around ehapters 5— 26, matehing Moses' introduetion 
to the whole in 5:1 as well as his introduetion to the seetion setting forth 
the statutes and ordinanees in 12:1 . . ."^^s 



^^^See A. J. Mattill Jr., "Representative Universalism and the Conquest of Ganaan," eoneordia Theologieal 
MontWy 35:1 (1967):8-17. 
^s^Thorrpsoa p. 257. 
288Kalland, p. 156. 
289]VIiller, p. 184. 
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"If we regard the long seetion 5:1—26:15 as eontaining the heart of the 
covenant law, both in terais of the general prineiples and of the specific 
stipulations (even allowing that in the present setting the material is 'law 
preaehed' rather than 'eodiried law'), we may regard this small perieope as 
in the nature of an oath of allegianee (cf. 29:10-15; Ex. 24:7). In form, the 
perieope looks like a eontraet in whieh the two parties bind themselves by 
means of a solemn deelaration. Moses aets as a covenant mediator 
between Israel, who deelares that she will be Yahweh's people, and 
Yahweh, who deelares that He will be Israel's God (cf. Ex. 6:7; Je. 31:33; 
Ezk. 36:28). In fact the wording of the perieope makes it elear that both 
deelarations refer to the obligations whieh must be fulfilled by Israel 
alone. Y ahweh has no obligations to keep, but in graee He has blessings to 
bestow."29o 

Obedienee to the ievealed will of God will lesult in maKimiim Hessing for God's people. 
Moses proeeeded to develop this idea fiiither in ehapteis 27—28. 

TMs, thea eoneludes Moses' seeond addiess to the Isradites. 

V. PREPARATIONS FOR RENEWING THE COVENANT 27:1- 29:1 

Moses now gave the new generation its instruetions eoneeming fresh eommitment to the 
covenant when Israel would enter the land. 

"The ratification of the new covenant whieh Moses was making with the 
seeond generation was to unfold in two stages. That was eustomary 
proeedure in seeuring the throne sueeession to the appointed royal heir. 
When death was imminent the suzerain reguired his vassals to pledge 
obedienee to his son; then, soon after the son's aeeession, the vassals' 
eommitment was repeated. Similarly, Moses and Joshua formed a dynasty 
of mediatorial representatives of the Lord's suzerainty over Israel. Henee 
the sueeession of Joshua, whieh symbolized the eontinuing lordship of 
Israel's God, was ensured by the oath elieited from Israel before Moses 
died, and again later by a ratification eeremony after Joshua's aeeession. 
The pronouneing of eurses and blessings is prominent in eaeh of these 
ratificationrituals."29i 

A.Theceremony AT StaECHEM 27:1-13 

WhenthepeopleenteredtheProniisedLardthey vvej:etoassemlleatShech^ 1-8; 
cf. 11:29-30). TMs would be the seeond stage of the covenant lenewal, to be eondueted in 
GanaarL Moses exhoited the Isradites to obey the covenant ieqmiements then (w. 9- 10) 
andpi:eparedthemtoinvotethecovenantsanctionsthere(w. 11-13). 



^^''Thompson, p. 258. 

^^^Kline, "Doiteronony," pp. 190-91. 
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27:1-8 Upon entering Ganaan the Israelites were to assemble at Mt. Ebal (the hill 

that flanked Sheehem to the north) near the eenter of the land and set up 
several large stones as monuments (cf. Exod. 24:4-8). They were to plaster 
these with lime (or gypsum) and then write the law on the monuments. 
This was a eommon way of posting important publie announeements in 
Canaan.292 They probobly eoped the Ten eonimandments,^^^ but they 
may have eoped the blessings and eiiises,^^* the legal parts of the law,^^^ 
the salient parts of the laws reiterated in Deuteronon^^^^ge or the entire 
Book of Deirterononiy.2" The puipose of this aet was to deelare to all 
people, eanaanites as wdl as Isradites, that the Mosaie Law was Israd's 
standard of faith and praetiee, its national eonstitution 

"The praetiee of writing laws on a plastered siiiface was 
known in other lands, notaUy Egypt, v\tere the texts were 
painted rather than engraved "2 9 8 

ThepeoplewerealsotobtiildanaltaronMt Ebalatthesametin]e(w. 5- 
7). They were to fashion it of uneut stones (cf. Exod 20:22). Then the 
nation was to offer bumt and peaee offerings of woiship to Yahweh 
therety eommitting themsdves to Hm as thdr Loid Abidiam recdved 
God's promise of the land and built his fiist altar in the land at this site 
(Gea 12:6-7). 

27:9- 10 The new generation of Isradites would beeome a people for Yahweh (v. 

9) v\ten they took on themsdves the lesponsiMities and privileges of the 
Mosaie Law (v. 10). As thdr fathens had done at Mt Hbreb (Exod 19:8), 
so the new generation would do at Mt Ebal. 

"The eeremonial feast was usually pait of the iatification 
activities v\ten suzerainty treaties were signed in eountries 
ndghboring Isiad during the Mosaie era."^ ^ ^ 

'This day" (v. 9) refers to the day the people would fulfill these 
instruetions in the land Qosh. 8; cf. Josti. 24). 

27:11-13 We should read the instmetions for this eeremony with Joshua 8:30-35 
where God reeorded the fulfillment of Moses' eommands. Mt Gerizim 



2^2j. Hoftijzerand G. vanderKooij,Arama/c TextsfromDeir'AUa, pp. 23-28. 

2^'^Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 342. 

2^^HaviusJosephus, Ant!qu!t!es oftheJews, 4:8:44. 

295Keil and Delitzsch, 3:431. 

296Kalland, p. 160. 

297Deere, p. 309. 

29^Thoirpsoa p. 262. Cf. Driver, p. 296. 

299Schultz, p. 85. 
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was the southem of the two hills and Mt. Ebal the northem. As Israel 
faced east Mt. Gerizim would have been on her right hand, the traditional 
plaee of blessing, and Mt. Ebal on her left. The representatives of the six 
tribes who stood on Mt. Gerizim were all sons of Leah and Raehel. The 
tribes on Mt. Ebal were deseendants of the maids of these women (Gad, 
Asher, Dan, and Naphtali) plus Reuben and Zebulun. Reuben was the son 
of Leah who had lost his birthright beeause of his sin, and Zebulun was 
the youngest son of Leah. 

B. THE eURSESTHAT FOLLOW DISOBEDIENCE TO SPECIFIC STIPULATIONS 27;14r 

26 

This is the first of two seetions of eurses (cf. 28:15-68) that sandwieh one seetion of 
blessings (28:1-14). The present group of eurses explains the eonseguenees of 
disobedienee to specific stipulations of the covenant whereas the seeond group of eurses 
clarifies the eonseguenees of disobedienee to general stipulations of the covenant. 

The twelve eurses that a group of Levites was to repeat probably represented the twelve 
tribes. The idea was not that the praetiee mentioned in eaeh eurse had been a besetting sin 
of one of the tribes. Eaeh tribe received a waming against disobeying the whole Mosaie 
Law by receiving one specific injunction. God seems to have seleeted the wamings 
somewhat at random. They dealt with idolatry (v. 15), breaehes of love for one's neighbor 
(vv. 16-19), sexual irregularities (vv. 20-23), and bodily injuries (vv. 24-25). 

"The matters taken up are not a neat, ordered eolleetion; they deal with 
fundamental aspeets of the order of Israel's existence: the exclusive 
worship of the Lord, honor of parents, proteetion of life and property, 
justice for the weak and powerless, and sexual relations. These eurses 
have often been regarded as a kind of aneient eolleetion of laws analogous 
to the Ten Gommandments, whieh have no eurse expressions attaehed but 
do seem to have a sense of absoluteness implied and in other contexts are 
given the penalty of death."3oo 

The last vei:se ineludes violation of any other eommand in the law (v. 26). Paul used this 
veise to enphasi^e the fact that no one ean obey God perfectly (Gal. 3:10-14). The 
uniiying thane seems to be that these weie all sins tte Israelites eould eommit in 
seoet^oi 

e.lHE BLESSINGS THATFOLLOWOBEDIENCE 281- 14 

"For the puipose of inp:essing upon the hearts of aU the people in the 
most enphatie manner both the blessing v\Mch Israd was to piroelaim 
i:p)n Gerizim, and the euise v\Mch it was to proelaim upon Ebal, Moses 
now unfolds the blessing of fidelity to the law aiii the euise of 



3»»Miller, p. 195. 

30iCraigie, TheBook . . ., p. 331. 
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transgression in a longer address, in whieh he onee more resumes, sums 
up, and expands still further the promises and threats of the law in Ex. 
xxiii. 20-23, and Lev. xxvi."302 

Moses began positivdy by holding out blessings as indueements to obedienee (cf . Gen 
1:28-30). He stated tte gieatest blessing, and the one that conp:ehends all those that 
follow, fiist: Israd eould beeome the most exalted of all nations on the earth. The 
eondition for this blessing was obedienee to the Woid of Yahweh. So inpDitant was this 
eondition that Moses stated it three times in this seetion— at the beginning (v. 1), middle 
(v. 9), and end (w. 13-14; cf. w. 15, 45, 58, 62)— in both positive and negative temis. 
Spedtieally, he enumerated slx bendits using four merisms in eaeh of v\Mch 
lepresentati^e extiemes deseribe the v\tole. God would give Hs people blesstng 
everyv\tere, eeonomieally, with safety, and in all thdr activities (w. 3-6). Then, in the 
typeal hoitatoiy fashion eharaeterislie of Moses in Deuteronorr^^, he daboiated on these 
blesstngs (w. 7-14). 

"The Ganaanites bdieved that Baal had a house in the heavens with an 
opening in the roof from v\Mch the rains were senL Whether this 
eonstitutes the baekgiound f or the f iguie undedying the stoiehouse in the 
heavens here [v. 12], Moses did insist that it was the Loid v\to would 
dther bless Israd with abundant rain or withhold rain beeause of her 
disobedience."2°2 

"It was only in feeble eommeneement that this blessing was fulfilled upon 
Israd under the Old Testament; and it is not till the lestoiation of Israd, 
v\Mch is to tate plaee in the futuie aeeoiding to Rom xi. 25 sqq., that its 
eonplete fiilfillment will be attained"^"* 

D. THE eURSES THAT FOLLOW DISOBEDIENCE TO GENERAL STIPULATIONS 

2a 15-68 

In this seetion Moses identified about four times as many eurses as he had listed previous 
blessings (vv. 1-14). The lists of eurses in other aneient Near Eastem treaty texts typieally 
were longer than the lists of blessings.^"^ The leason was probably to stress tte 
seriousness of violating the covenant ty deserihang the eonseguenees in detail.^"'^ Israd 
was entering a very dangerous erMronment in Ganaan and needed strong wamings 
against yidding to the ten^ations she would eneounter (cf . Gen 3: 14r 19) . 

28:15-19 Notethatafterageneral statement(v. 15; cf. w. 1-2) the slx formal eurses 
(w. 16-19) eorrespond almost exactly to the slx blessings (w. 3-6). The 



302KeilandDelitzsch, 3:435. 

^o^Kalland, p. 168. 

^o^Keil andDelitzsch, 3:436-37. 

■^"^Gordon J. V\^enhani, "The Stmetuie and Date of Deuteronon^^" (Ph.D. dissertatioa University of 

Londoa 1969), p. 161. 

■^"^Menill, Deuteronomy, p. 357. 
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expositionfollowsinverses 20-68 (cf. vv. 7-14). Wecandivideitinto five 
seetions of inereasingly severe diseiplinary measures. 

28Z:20-24 In the first view of God's diseipline Moses explained various forais in 
whieh Israel would suffer punishment. 

28:26-37 In the seeond view the outlook is worse. Israel would suffer physieal 
distresses, and her enemies would plunder and oppress her. As freedom 
from Egypt eame to epitomize God's graee, so retum to Egyptian 
eonditions represented His judgment (v. 27). 

28:38-46 In the third view Moses saw Israel's potential fate as a rejection by God 
from covenant fellowship (though not partnership). 

28:47-57 The fourth view pietures Israel invaded, eonguered, and bmtalized by her 
enemies. 

28:58-68 The fifth view shows Israel deprived of all the benefits she had formerly 
enjoyed (cf. 6:21-23; 26:5-9). This seetion deals with disease and disasters 
in the land (vv. 58-63) and deportation from the land (vv. 64-68). Both 
parts pieture a reversal of Exodus blessings. 

In the later history of Israel the punishments God predieted here took plaee very literally 
when the people disobeyed His law. What Moses deseribed in verses 32-36 happened in 
the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities. Yerses 52-57 found fulfillment then as well as in 
the Roman destmetion of Jemsalem and Israel in A.D. 70. Yerses 64-68 have taken plaee 
during the Roman invasion of A.D. 70, in the Middle Ages, the Russian pogroms, Nazi 
Germany, and the present day. 

God designed these blessings and eurses to persuade His people to obey His covenant 
with them. Stronger proof of the blessing of obedienee and the blasting of disobedienee is 
hardly imaginable. God's will was, and is, very elear and simple: obey His Word. 

This seetion of Deuteronomy (ehs. 27— 28) is one of the most important ones in Seripture 
beeause it reeords the two options open to Israel as she entered the Promised Land. 
Obedienee to the revealed Word of God would result in blessing, but disobedienee would 
result in blasting. Seholars who do not believe in supematural propheey have said that it 
would have been impossible for Moses to have written these words. They say the 
subseguent history of Israel so aeeurately fulfilled these wamings that someone must 
have written them mueh later, perhaps after the Babylonian captivity. The books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings take pains to point out how God fulfilled what Moses 
said here in Israel's later history.^o^ 



^'"See George Harton, "Fulfillment of Deuteronomy 28—30 in History and in Esehatology" (Th.D. 
dissertation, Dallas Theologieal Seminary, 1981). Martin Noth, The D euteronomistie History, advanced the 
theory that one man or a group of men later in Israel's history edited Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings to 
validate what the writer of Deuteronomy predieted. Intemal evidence as well as Jewish tradition, however, 
suggest that these books had separate writers, and their writers eomposed them earlier than Noth proposed. 
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"Porunderstanding and explaining Israel's history as reeorded throughout 
the Old Testament there are perhaps no more important ehapters than 
Deuteronomy28-30."308 

The puipose of the v\tole eeremoiTy Moses desaibed here was to inp:ess the Isradites 
with the inpDitanee and solemnity of entering into covenant lelationship with Yahweh. 
TMs eeiemony was to be a foimal oeeasion that the Canaanites as wdl as the Isradites 
would peimve as a covenant lenewal litual. 

"When the Gieeks invaded Palestine in 332 B.C., the Samaiitans sought 
and obtained peraiission fiom the Gieeks to build a ten^ie on Mt 
GerizinL TMs ten^ie was later destroyed and leplaeed by a Roman 
tengie, but the Samaritans have observed thdr saaed festivals, ineluding 
the Passover, on Mt Gerizim ever sinee."^ ° ^ 

E. Narratiye interlude 29il 

eh^Dter 29 ^ense 1 is the last veise of eh^Dter 28 in the Hebiew Bible. Moses probably 
intended it to be a summary statement of v\tot pieeedes lather than an introduetion to 
v\tot f oUows. The lenewed Mosaie covenant to whieh Moses now ealled on his heaieis to 
eommit themsdves eontrasts with the original Mosaie covenant to whieh the Isradites 
eommitted themsdves at Mt Sinai. 

". . . the vense foims an inelusio with the pieamble seetion of Deut 1:1-5. 
Both passages begin with the phiase 'these are the woids . . . v\Mch 
Moses,' both loeate the setttng in Moab, and both mate le^eienee to Hbieb 
and the eariier covenant Thus the covenant text proper may be said to 
have been brought to a eonelusion in 29: 1 

"It seems guite elear, then, that a m^or break oeeuis between 29:1 and 
29:2, with the foimer bringing all the pievious material to a dose and the 
latter introdudng at least the epalogie listorieal ieview."2 ' ° 

VI. MOSES' THIRD MATOR ADDRESS: AN EXHORTATION TO OBEDIENCE 
29:2-30:20 

"The lest of eh^Dter 29 eontains many leminiseenees of the Near Eastem 
treaty pattem It is not presented in a systematie manner but in naiiative 
fomL Hbwever, dements of the pattem are deariy diseemible, making it 
extremdy liMy that some kind of covenant eeremony underiies the events 
hereiepoited"^'' 



^°^J. DwightPenteeost, Thy Kingdom Come, p. 105. 

■^"^G. Herbert Livingsboa The Pentateueh in Its Oultural Environment, p. 208. Cf. John 4:20. 
■^^"Menill, Deuteronomy, p. 373. Cf. Craigie, The Book . . ., p. 353; Driver, p. 319. 
■^^^Thompson, p. 279. 
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The fonn of this seetion argues for it being a covenant renewal. There is a historieal 
prologue (29:2-9), reference to the part;ies covenanting (29:10-15), and basie stipulations 
(29:16-19). Then follow the eurse (29:20-28), Moses' preaehing of repentanee and 
restoration (29:29—30:14), and the covenantal deeision (30:15-20). The last seetion has 
three parts: the ehoiee (30:15-18), the witnesses (30:19a), and the eall for deeision 
(30:19b-20).3i2 

"Theie is general eonsensus that eh^. 29 and 30 of Deuteronon^^ (as 
wdl as 31:1-8) are not strietly pait of the covenant doeument as sueh 
doeuments weie oidinarily aated^'^ TMs does not mean, of eouise, that 
this seetion does not serve a covenant function in Moses' own unique 
aeation of the book as a covenant instmmenL^ ' * But even if it doesn't, it is 
veiy mueh at home heie as a parenesis that looks to the past, piesent, and 
futuie of the deet natiorL It provides a summation of God's past dealings 
with Israd, lestates the piesent oeeasion of covenant offer and aeeeptanee, 
and addiesses the options of covenant disobedienee and obedienee 
iespectivdy. Pinally, it exhoits the assen±iled throng to covenant 
eommitmenL It is most litting that these summaries and exhoitations 
follow the body of the covenant text and pieeede the foimalizing of the 
agieement ty the Loid and his ehosen vassal."2 ' ^ 

A. AN APPEAL FOR FAITHFULNESS 29s2-29 

1. Historieal review 29:2-8 

The en^liasis in this seetion is on God's faithfulness in hringing Isiad to its piesent 
position (cf. 1:6—4:40). To do this God had provided for the people in the wildemess 
and had given them victoiy over some of thdr enemies (e.g., Siton and Og) . He had also 
giventhem some of the land He had promised them 

2. The purpose of the assembly 29:9-15 

In view of God's past faithfulness the Israelites should keep "this covenant" (v. 9), the 
Mosaie Covenant, so that they might prosper in the future. Moses assembled the people 
to eommit themselves anew to their covenant with God. God had made the Mosaie 
Covenant with all the Israelites, not just the generation that stood before Moses on this 
occasion(vv. 14-15). 



^'^Miller, p. 201. See also Dennis McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, pp. 199-205; and Klaus Baltzer, The 

Covenant Pormulary, pp. 34-36. 

3l3Ma5Aes,pp. 358-59. 

^i^Wenharn, "The Struetuie . . .," pp. 208-10. 

■^^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 375. 
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3. The eonseguenees of disobedienee 29: 16-29 

This generation needed to obey the laws of the Mosaie Covenant (v. 21) under whieh the 
nation already lived to experience the maximum benefits of this covenant. The maximum 
benefits ineluded not only ownership of the land but also the use of it. The rebellious 
Israelite would suffer physieal death (v. 20). Disobedienee to the Mosaie Covenant (v. 
25) would result in the Israelites being driven out of the Promised Land. In verse 29 the 
"seeret things" refer to those things God knows but has not revealed (cf. Isa. 55:8-9). In 
the context this refers specifically to how Israel would respond to the covenant in the 
future. The "things revealed" refer to what God has revealed so that humankind may 
enjoy God's blessings. In the contextthis refers to the Mosaie Covenant. 

B. A CALL TO DEeiSION CH. 30 

1. The possibility of restoration 30: 1-10 

When banished to the ends of the earth, the Israelites eould repent and retum to Yahweh 
in their hearts purposing to obey Him again (vv. 1-2). In that event God would do several 
things for them. He would bring them baek to their land and allow them to oeeupy it 
again (w. 3-5). He would also permanently ehange the people's heart attitude toward 
Himself (v. 6; cf. Jer. 31:33-34).3i6 

"While the lepossession of the land ean be said to some extent to have 
been fulfilled by the letum of the Jews following the Babylonian exile (cf. 
Jer 29:10-14; 30:3), the gieater prosperity and population was not 
achieved in Old Testament times. In fact, it slill awaits iealization in any 
liteial sense (cf. Hag 2:6-9; Zech 8:1-8; 10:8-12). As for the ladieal woik 
of legeneiation deseiibed heie as dieumeision of the heait, that eleariy 
awaits a day yet to eome as f ar as the covenant nation as a whole is 
eoneemed 

"Just as eiieumdsion of the Aesh symbolized outwaid identification with 
the Loid and the covenant eommunity (cf. Gen 17:10, 23; Lev 12:3; Josh 
5:2), so dieumeision of the heait (a phiase found only heie and in Deut 
10:16 and Jer 4:4 in the OT) speaks of intemal identification with him in 
v\totmightbecallediBgeneiationinChristiantheology 

"The miiaeulous, totally legeneiating natuie of the dieumeision of the 
heait would be manifest ty Isiad's atality to love the Loid 'with aU your 
heait and with all your soul' (Deut 30:6). TMs is an obvious iefeience to 
the demand of the Shema (Deut 6:4r5), adheienee to v\Mch was atthe veiy 
eoie of covenant eommitmenL"^ ' ' 



^i^Here Moses antieipated a new covenant that eventually replaeed the old Mosaie Covenant (cf. Ezek. 

36:22-28; Rom. 10:6-8). 

^i^Merrill Deuteronomy, pp. 388, 389. Cf. Deere, p. 315. 
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God would, furtheraiore, punish Israel's enemies (v. 7). Beeause of Israel's obedienee 
God would prosper her greatly (w. 8-10). The "fathers" (v. 9) probably refers to all the 
pious aneestors of the Israelites, not justthe patriarehs. 

Some premillennial eommentators have ealled Deuteronomy 30:1-10 the "Palestinian 
Covenant."3i8 They have not used this temi as mueh in leeent years beeause these vei:ses 
do not eonstitute a distinctively diffei:ent covenanL They sinply daboiate on the land 
promises made eariier to Ahraham and his deseendants (Gea 12:7; et al.). Hbvvever 
modem eommentatois still iefer to eh^Dteis 29—30 as a distinet eo^enant^ ' ^ I would say 
this is a eall to eommit to the Mosaie Covenant (cf. Josh. 24:1-28) that eontains fuifher 
ievelation eoneeming the land 

The steps in Israd's experience enumerated heie as possiMities provide an outline of the 
histoiy of Israd sinee liiis is how things have h^Dpened and will h^Dpen for Isiad. These 
steps aie seven: dispeision for disobedienee (v. 1), lepentanee in dispeision (v. 2), 
legathering (v. 3), lestoiation to the land (w. 4r5), national conveision (w. 6, 8), the 
judgment of Isiad's oppiessois (v. 7), and national prosperity (v. 9). 

". . . the oveiall puipose of the author of the Pentateueh seems to be to 
show that the Sinai covenant failed for laek of an obedient heait on the 
pait of God's people Isiad. We have also seen that his intention in writing 
the Pentateoeh is not to look baek in despair at the failure of man but to 
point in hope to the faithfulness of God The hope of the writer of the 
Pentateoeh is eleariy focused on v\tot God will do to bring his covenant 
promises to fulfillmenL Nov\tere is he moie elear on this than at the 
(stmetuial) eonelusion to his worie Deut 30:1-10, v\tere Moses tdls the 
people of Isiad that they will fail and that they will be euised, but God's 
woik with them will not end there. The Loid will again bring them into the 
land, gather them from all the lands where they have been exiled. But this 
time, things will be different. Israel is going to obey God. God is going to 
give them a heart that will obey, a heart that will love the Lord and keep 
his eommandments. It is on this high note that the Pentateueh tinally 
draws to a elose. 

"If we go beyond the Pentateueh to the other historieal books, the Prophets 
and tinally to the New Testament, the fulfillment of Moses' hope is made 
eertain. It is also elear in these later books how God is going to give his 
people a new heart: 'I will give you a new heart, a new Spirit I will put 
within you; I will tum away the heart of stone from your flesh and I will 
give you a heart of flesh. My Spirit I will put within you and I will make 
you walk in my statutes and my judgments you will keep' (Ezek 36:26, 
27). It is by means ofGod's Spirit that his people are able to do his will. 
No one is elearer on this point than the apostle Paul (Rom 8:4). What is 



^'^E.g., L. S. Chafer, Systematie Theology, 4:317-23; J. Dwight Penteeost, Things to Come, pp. 95-99; 
idem, Thy Kingdom . . ., pp. 109-23; New Seopeld Reference Bihle, note on Deut. 30:3. 
3i9E.g., Mller, p. 200. 
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often overlooked, however, is that we needn't go beyond the Pentateueh 
itself for exactly the same eonelusion. The author of tiie Pentateueh has as 
one of his eentral purposes to show that God's work must always be done 
in God's way: by means ofthe Spirit ofGod. To show the eentrality of this 
idea in the Pentateueh we need only eompare the author's deseription of 
God's own earrying out of his will (Gen l:2b) with that of man's obedienee 
toGod'swill(Exod31:l-5)."32o 

LatET ievelation indieates that the eonditions Moses spote of here as possible will pie^ail 
in the futuie. Israd will indeed letum to the Loid as a nation (v. 2; cf. Ezek. 16:53-63; 
Ant)s 9:9-15; Zecli 12:10-12; Aets 15:16-17). The Loid will gather her again to the 
Promised Land (w. 3-5; cf. Isa 11:11-12; Jer. 23:3-8; Ezek. 37:21-28; MatL 24:29-31). 
She will experience a peunanent ehange in herattitude to God as a nation (v. 6; cf. Ezek. 
20:33-44; Hbs. 2:14rl6; Zech. 13:8-9; Mal. 3:1-6; Rom 11:26-27). She vvill see her 
oppressois punished (v. 7; cf. Isa. 14:1-2; Joel 3:1-8; MatL 25:31-46). God will piosper 
ter abundantly (v. 9; cf. Amos 9:11-15). God has not yet fulfilled these piedietions. 
Theiefoie as liteial inteipieteis of Saiptuie we look f or a futuie fulfillmenL Tlie passages 
dted above indieate that this fulfillment will tate plaee at the seeond eoming of Ghiist 
and in Hs millennial kingdom that will f oUow that letum A dislinctive of dispensational 
theology is the leeognitionthat God has afutuie for Israd as anationthat is distinet fiom 
the futiie of the ehuieh or the Gentile nations.^ ^ i 

2. The importanee of obedienee 30: 11-20 

Obeying did not lie beyond the aveiage Isiadite's atality if he or she tumed to Yahweh 
v\toleheartBdly (v. 10). God was not asking something inp^ssible of Hs people (w. 11- 
15; cf. Rom 10:6-8). He had giventhemfhe Mosaie Law so they eould obey Hm 

"The point at issue heie was not the ease or even possitality of teepang the 

woid of the Loid . . . but of even knowing v\tot it was. Gontiaiy to the 

insautable and enigmatie ways of the pagan gods, the Loid's purposes and 

will for his people aie aystal dear. They aie not 'too diffia]lt' (lo' niple't, 

lit. 'not too wonderful/ i.e., beyond eomprehension) or beyond reaeh (v. 

11). That is, they ean be understood by the human mind despite its 
hmitations."222 

The ehoiee before them was ultimately one of life or death (v. 15-18; cf. Gen. 2:9, 17, 22- 
24, 28; 3:8; 5:22-24; 6:9; 17:1).223 Moses ealled the permanent, unehanging heaven and 



^2°JohnH. Sailhamer, "Exegetical Notes: Genesis 1:1— 2:4a," Trinity J ournal 5 NS (Spring 1984):81-82. 
■^^ ^ See Gharies C. Ryne, Dispensationalism Today, pp. 43-47; oridem, Dispensationalism, pp. 38-41. Non- 
dispensationaUsts beUeve God wiU fulfill these promises to the "New Israel," the ehuroh. Some of them 
believe that Joshua and his sueeessors eonguered the Promised Land sufficiently to warrant the eonelusion 
that we should look for no future fulfillment. Others of them believe the land promises are spiritual and will 
find fulfillment in the tuture either in heaven or in the new earth. 
322]y[erriii, Deuteronomy, p. 391. 
'^^'^See Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., p. 474. 
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earth to witness the making of this covenant (v. 19). Those who made aneient Near 
Eastem treaties eommonly ealled witnesses to attest them, as God did here. God also 
unged the people to look at the consequences of their ehoiee and to ehoose life and 
obedienee deliberately (vv. 19-20). The ultimate motive, love for God, would enable the 
Israelites to obey the Lord steadfastly. They would consequently "live in the land" God 
had promised the patriarehs (v. 20). 

"The notion of ehoiee, with its implieation of freedom to determine one's 
own aetions or mode of life, is one whieh is eharaeteristie of 
Deuteronomy. God ehooses, but human beings also have that freedom."324 

"Partieipants in Israd's lituigies of covenant renewal, lisbenens to the woid 
of the Loid and the woids of Moses, leadens of Deuterononiy then and 
now aie all confionted with one of the most explicit ealls for a dedsion 
that the Bible presents."^ ^ s 

TMs final exhoitation lifted Moses' thiiii m^or addiess to the people to an emotional 
elimaK (cf. 4:32-40). 

"TMs dedsion to love or not to love God is one of life's major 
dedsions."226 

"The opening woids of Moses' fiist addiess were 'See, I have set befoie 

you the land; go in and tate possessiori (1:8). Now, as his speaking eomes 

to an end, those woids aie eehoed 'See, Ihavesetbefoieyouthisdaylife 

and good, death and evil . . . theie^oie ehoose life' (30:15). Between those 

two addiesses is all the teaehing of the eommandments, the statutes, and 

the oidinanees. And theidn lies the theologieal stmduie of Deuteronomy 
inanutshdL"^" 

VII. MOSES' LAST ACTS CHS. 31- 34 

Having eompleted the major addresses to the Israelites reeorded to this point in 
Deuteronomy, Moses needed only to make a few final arrangements betore Israel was 
ready to enter the land. The reeord of these events eoneludes the book. Ghapters 31— 34 
eonstitute several appendiees to the main body of Deuteronomy (cf. Judg. 17—21; 2 
Sam. 21-24). 

"This final seetion of the covenant doeument has as its unifying theme the 
perpetuation of the covenant relationship. Of speeial importanee is the 
subject of the royal sueeession, whieh is also prominent in the extra- 
biblieal suzerainty treaties . . . This sueeession is provided for by the 



32*Whybray, p. 96. 
325]viiller, p. 214. 
326Schultz, p. 102. 
327]viiller, p. 214. 
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appointment and eommissioning of Joshua as dynastie heir to Moses in the 
office of mediatorial representative of the Lord (ch. 31). The testamentary 
assignment of kingdom inheritanee to the several tribes of Israel (ch. 33) 
reekons with the status of all God's people as royal heirs. Ineluded also are 
two other standard elements in the intemational treaties. One is the 
invocation of covenant witnesses, here represented chiefly by the Song of 
Witness (ch. 32). The other is the direetions for the disposition of the 
treaty doeument after the eeremony (31:9-13). By way of notarizing the 
doeument; an aeeount of the death of Moses is affixed at the end (ch. 

34). "328 

A.ThedutiesofIsrael's putureleaders 31:1-29 

"Israel was not to be a nation of anarohists or even of strong human 

leaders. It was a theoeratie eommunity with the Lord as King and with his 

covenant revelation as fundamental eonstitution and law. The theme of 

this seetion is the enshrinement of that law, the proper role of Mosaie 

sueeession, and the ultimate authority of covenant mandate over human 
institutions."229 

1. The presentation of T oshua 31: 1-8 

Moses presented JoshLia to the nation as God's ehosen leader who would tate over the 
leadenship of Israd veiy soon. He eharged the people (v. 6) and then ^oshua (w. 7-8) to 
be strong and eouiageous as they entered the land in view of God's promises, piesenee, 
andpower. 

"Gouiage is only fear soated in piayer."^ ^ ° 

"eommissioning of the eommunity's leadei(s), therefoie, as eneountered 
in this modd, is to a task, not to a position Authority and standing are 
dependentuponthenatureof thetask, notvicevensa"2 2' 

We observe this too in the eommissioning of Paul and Bamabas to their missionaiy task 
(Aets. 13:2-3). 

2. The seyenth year covenant renewal eeremony 31:9-13 

"Moses assigned the priests and elders the duty of regulariy republishing 
the law of the covenant. The effect of this was to assoeiate the priests and 
elders with Joshua in the responsibility of rule and in the esteem of Israel. 



^^^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 197. 

■^^^Merrill, Deiiteronomi/, p. 395. 

■^■^"Lewis B. Smedes, "An Introduetion to Mssion Beyond the Mssioa" Theology, News, and Notes 30:3 

(Octoberl983):3. 

33i]VIiller,p.221. 
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More important all the covenant people, together with all human 
authorities in the covenant eommunity, were plaeed under the lordship of 
theGiverofthelaw."332 

Befoie he died, Moses left a writben doeument with the leadens of the nation that the 
Isradites legarded as God's law (v. 9, cf. Josh. 1:8). TMs probahly le^ens to Moses' 
exposition of the law (ehs. 5—26), though the exact meaning of the "law" {torah, 
instruetion, vv. 9, 24) here is not elear. 

The national leaders were to read this law to the whole nation every seventh (sabbatieal) 
year at the Peast of Booths (Tabemaeles). This reading would remind and instruet God's 
people eoneeming His graeious will for them. It was eommon in other aneient Near 
Eastem eountries for the priests to assemble the people periodieally and read them the 
king's covenant (cf. 16:13-17). 

3. The eommissioning of T oshua 31: 14-23 

Whereas previously Moses had presented Joshua to the people (w. 1-8) now God 
officially eommissioned him to his new responsibility as Moses' sueeessor. He did this at 
the tabemaele, the appropriate plaee lorthis official eeremony. 

The bulk of this seetion eoneems God's revelation to Moses eoneeming Israel's future 
apostasy (w. 16-22). Hiding the Lord's face (w. 17-18; 32:20) is the opposite of making 
His face shine on His people and tuming His face toward them in blessing (cf. Num. 
6:25-26). To diseourage this departure God gave Moses a song that he was to write down 
and teaeh the people to remind them of God's faithfulness. As a song the people would 
have repeated these words frequently and remembered them easily. The singing of it 
would haunt them with how mueh they had lost for disobeying Y ahweh. 

4. ThepreservationofGod'swords 31:24-29 

Moses eharged the priests with the eare and keeping of the law he had written (w. 25- 
26), perhaps the whole Book of Deuteronomy.^^^ It was nomial for priests to bear this 
lesponsihality intheandentNearEast^^* They tept this doeument beside, notin, thearie 
(v. 26; cf . 2 Kings 22:8). Qnly the Ten Commandinents weie in the arie (Exod 25: 16; cf . 
Exod 16:33-34; Num 17:10-11). The Levites v\to eanied the arie weie Kohathites. The 
song (w. 15-16) and the seioll weie two witnesses to the people's obedienee and 
disobedienee. Moses also wamed the priests of Isiad's futuie ^stasy as God had 
ievealed this to him (w. 27-29). It was inpoitant for these spritual leadeis to be leady 
f or v\tot was eoming. 



^^^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 198. 
'^'^'^Deere, p. 317. 
334Thonpsoa pp. 290-91. 
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"What appears to be in view is a miniature preenaetment of the eeremony 
that the whole nation was to engage in at Ebal and Gerizim onee Ganaan 
had been overcome and oeeupied (cf. 27:1-14). "^35 

B. The So NG F M3 SE s 31;30-32;44 

1. The introduetion to the song 31:30 

Moses reeited the song God had given him in the hearing of all the Israelites. The song 
follows the pattem of the Deuteronomie treaty. 

2.Thesonaitself32:l-43 

One Old Testament seholar ealled the Song of Moses "one of the most impressive 
religious poems in the entire Old Testament."^^^ It eontrasts the faithfiilness and loyal 
love of God with the unfaifhfiilness and perveisity of Hs people. As other inpoitant 
poems in the Pentateueh (e.g., Gen. 49; Exod 15; Nimi 24), it also teaehes m^or themes. 

"The song embraees the v\tole of the futuie histoiy of Israd, and bears all 
the maris of a prophetie testimony fiom the mouth of Moses, in the 
peif eetly ideal petuie v\Mch it draws, on the one hand, of the benefits and 
hlesstngs eontened ty the Loid upon Hs people; and on the other hand, of 
the ingiatitude with vvhich Israd lepaid its God for them all."^ ^ ' 

Moses set this song in the foim of a lawsuit in v\Mch Yahweh leveled a ehaige against 
Isiael.2 2 ^ Its eentral theme is "Israd's ^stasy and God's thieatening ^udgmenL"^ ^ ^ 

32:1-4 Moses ealled on the v\tole eaith to listen to v\tot follows (w. 1-2). The 

sutgeet of this song would be God The name of God is the expiession of 
His ehaiaeter as He ievealed this. The puipose of the song is that eveiyone 
would iBcognize God as the gieat God He is and that His people would 
lespond to Hm ^Dpiopiiatdy. The deseiiption of God as the Roek (w. 4, 
15, 18, 30, 31) oeeuis hist heie in Seiiptuie, but it ^Dpeais mary times 
later. TMs met^±Dr petuies God as a idiable iefuge for Hs people on 
whom they eould build and v\to had been solidly f aithlul to them 



^^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 405. 

336\Y p Albright, "Some Remaiks on the Song of Moses in Deuteronony XXXII," Vetus Testamentum 9 

(1959):339-46. 

337Kal and Delitzscti, 3:464. 

■^■^^See G. Emest V\^right, "The Lawsuit of God: A Fom>Critical Study of Deuteronony 32," in Israel's 

Prophetie Heritage, pp. 26-67. For more infonnation on the text of ehapter 32, see Patriek W. Skehan, 

"The Strueture of the Song of Moses in Deuteronomy (Deut 32:1-43)," OathoUe BihUeal Quarterly 13:2 

(April 1951):153-63. James R. Boston argued for the origination of this song in the time of Hezekiah or 

Josiah, as have many other eritieal seholars, in "The Wisdom Intluenee upon the Song of Moses," Journal 

ofBihUcal Literahire 87 (1968):198-202. 

■^■^^Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 475. 
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32:5-6 Israel on the other hand, was "perverse and erooked" (v. 5). Moses also 

ealled God the Pather of the Israelites (v. 6) whom His people had repaid 
with eorrupt behavior for His many gifts. 

32:7-14 The writer graphieally deseribed God's ehoiee and eare of Israel in these 

verses.34o Qf all the nations of the earth she had experienced the gieatest 
blessing. TMs is the last of 16 tlmes Moses ehallenged the Isradites to 
lemember in Deuterononiy, begirming in 4:10. The desert plaee wheie 
Yahweh found Israd was Egypt (v. 10), a wildemess. The puiil of the eye 
(lit the little man of the eye, v. 10) is the part a peison proteets most 
earetuUy (cf. Ps. 17:8; Prov. 7:2). The "^Dple of tte eye" is an English 
idiom meaning anything that one holds veiy dear or eherishes gieatly . 

32:15-18 Isiad's lebdlion against her Pather stands in staik eontrast to God's 
giaeious eare. "^eshuiun" (v. 5; cf. 33:26; Num. 23:10) means "upright 
one" or "righteous natioiL" TMs pet name leminded Israd of her holy 
ealling. As an ox, ^eshuiun had beeome uniesponsive due to the fatness 
she had gained as a lesult of God's blessings. 

"The ehiastie stmetuie ty v\Mch w. 4rl4 mateh w. 15-18 
in ievei:se suggests the le^ensal of Israd's pledges of 
covenant eommitment to the Loid"^ * ' 

32:19-25 "The jealousy' of God [v. 21] is not a sprit of petliness 

pron^Dbed ty his inseeurity, but righteous indignation 
eaused ty tte disloyalty of his people to his covenant giaee 
. . . The jealousy of Israd, however (see next line), will be 
envy beeause of God's lavish atbention to another nation 
[cf.Romll:ll]."3« 

God would disdpline Israd beeause of her lebdlion. He would mate the 
punishment fit the erime (v. 21). The nations iefeiied to as bdng "not a 
people" (v. 21) are those that had no divine ealling as a people as Israd 
did. There is no other nation lite Israd in the sense that it is the people of 
God Fiie (v. 22) is the symbol of God's wiath and judgment (cf. 4:24; 
Exod 3:2; Heb. 12:29). 

32:26-38 Hbwever, Isiad's unfaithfulness would not thwart God's puiposes for her. 
God would use other nations to disdpline Hs people, but He would judge 



^*°See David E. Stevens, "Does Deuteronomy 32:8 Referto 'Sons of God' or 'Sons of Israel'?" Bihliotheea 

Saera 154:614 (April-June 1997):131-41, for a diseussion of this textual problem. He eoneluded that "sons 

of Israel" is the pre^erred reading. Miehael S. Heiser argued for "Sons of God" in "Deuteronomy 32:8 and 

the Sons of God," Bihliotheea Saera 158:629 (January-March 2001):52-74. I prefer the "Sons of Israel" 

reading. 

■^^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 416. 

342The NKT Bible note on 32:21. 
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them too. The Old Testament writers eompared Israel to Sodom and 
Gomonah many times (v. 32), but they never eompared the heathen 
nations to those wieked eities. 

"One of the well-known sermons in Ameriean history was 
preaehed by Jonathan Edwards in 1741 from this verse [v. 
35] and partieularly from this elause: 'ln due time their foot 
will slip.' The sermon subject was 'Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God.' Edwards thought that the verse was 
direeted at the unbelieving Israelites, but his applieation of 
it reaehed to all wieked people.''^^^ 

32:39-43 The hablieal writeis also lepresented God fiBquently as a wanior hero wbo 
engaged in battle for Israd against her enemies (w. 41-42; cf. Ps. 7:13). 
Loving God indieates faithfiil covenant obedienee (cf. 5:10; 6:5; 7:9; 
10:12; 11:1, 13, 22; 13:3; 19:9; 30:6, 16, 20), and hating Hm deseiibes 
those v\to dther have no covenant idationship with Hm or v\to live in 
iebdlionagainstHm(cf. 5:9; 7:10; 2Chron. 19:2; Ps. 81:15; 139:20-21). 

"Again it ean be seen that the text poitrays the Torah as God's gift of life 
to his people in mueh the same way as the Tiee of Life was put into the 
midst of the Gaiden of Eden (Ge 2:8-17). Just as obedienee to the Loid's 
eommand not to eat of the Tiee of Knov\dedge of Good and Evil was the 
tey to thdr aeeess to the Tiee of Life (Ge 2:16-17), so obedienee to the 
Loid's eommand in the Toiah was to be the tey to Isiad's 'living long in 
the land' that God had piepaied forthem"2** 

TMs song vvas one moie instmment God used to teaeh Hs people to obey Hm along vvith 
Moses' seraions, the lituals, the monuments, ete. (w. 46-47). 

"It will . . . aet as a mnemonie, an aid to memoiy, beeause duiing the 
intervening period it will have lived unfoigotten in the mouth of the leader 
orheaier, i^dytocometomindwhenthetroublesairive. Podiyisthusa 
kind of time bomt); it awaits its hour and then springs f or\Ami into haish 
lemembranee. . . . It will live in thdr minds arri mouths, bringing them 
baek, v\teher they lite it or not, to the haish memoiy of the desert 
sojouirL Qnce learned it will not easily be foigotten The woids will stiek, 
ttey will be inp)itLinate, they will not Id us alone."^ * ^ 

The lesson this song teaehes is that v\ten God's people foigd Hs giaeious goodness to 
them and tum away fiom Hm to follow idols, they ean expect diseipiine. When God 
^Dpears to withdraw Hs blessings we should not guestion Hs atality or motives but 
examine the state of our idationsMp with Hm 



3"Kalland, p.212. 

■^^^Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 476. 

'^'^^HaroldHseh, Poetry with a Purpose: Biblieal Poeties and Interpretation, p. 51. 
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3. The eonelusion to the song 32:44 

This verse is the elosing braeket that surrounds the song in the text (cf. 31:30). It 
probably does not indieate a seeond reeital of the song. Both the introduetory and 
eoneluding verses simply state the eiroumstanees in whieh Moses and Joshua 
eommunieated the song to the nation. 

C. Narratiye interlude 32:45-52 

1. Moses' exhortation to obedienee 32:45-47 

Moses addressed the Israelites again after he had taught them his song. He urged them to 
take to heart not only the words of the song but all the words of the law, namely, the 
entire covenant text of Deuteronomy (cf. 17:19; 27:3, 8, 26; 28:58; 29:29; 31:12, 24). He 
pointed out that these words were not flippant or offhanded matters of human opinion (v. 
47) but words that would lead to their living (cf. 8:3; 30:20). 

2. The announeement of Moses' death 32:48-52 

The same day Moses gave his song to the Israelites God direeted him to prepare for his 
death (v. 48; cf. Num. 27:12-14). Mt. Nebo is one of the peaks in the Abarim range that 
stands to the east of the Arabah northeast of the Dead Sea. This mountain range runs 
generally from north to south. People in that eulture assoeiated heights with neamess to 
God or the gods, so perhaps both Aaron and Moses died and were buried on mountains to 
symbolize their neamess to God.^^s 

God pemnttEd Moses to see the v\tole land of Ganaan even though his sin at Kadesh 
pievented him &om entering it 

"The Loid had told him to speak to the loek (Num 20:8), the meie aet of 
speaking being designed to demonstiate the power of God v\to aeates by 
the spoten woid To strite the loek was to intioduee an inteinipti.ve 
dement and thus to diminish the significance of the poweriul woid. By 
doing this, Moses betiayed not only anger and disobedienee but he 
eonespondingly leAeeted on the God v\tom he served ty inplying that 
God eould not bring foith water ty the divine woid alone."^ * ' 

Moses' sin lay in his failuie to honor God as He deserved TMs is essentially the waming 
of the Song of Moses (w. 1-43). Moses had failed God as Isiael had failed Hm Moses 
wamed Isiael about failing Him again in the futuie. 



3^6Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 430. 
347ibid., p. 429. 
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D.MOSES'BLESSING 0FTHETRIBESCH.33 

After receiving the reminder of his death and as one of his final official aets as Israel's 
leader, Moses pronouneed a prophetie blessing on the tribes of Israel (cf. Gen. 49). 

"In the aneient Near East a dying ^ather's final blessings spoken to his 
sons were an irrevocable legal testament aeeepted as decisive evidence in 
eourt disputes. In the ease of the Biblieal patriarehs, the authority and 
poteney of their last blessings derived from the Spirit of propheey in them, 
speaking in the testamentary form (cf. the eases of Isaae, Gen 27, and 
Jacob, Gen 49). As spiritual and theoeratie father of the twelve tribes, 
Moses pronouneed his blessings on them just before he aseended the 
mount to die (Deut 33:1), and thus his words eonstitute his testament."348 

33:1-5 Afterabief intnDductionof theliessirig(v. 1), Mosesbeganbypresenting 

God He petuied Hm as the souiee of all liessinginfhefiguieof thesun 
rising on Hs people gathered at Sinai. The sun is the souiee of ph^^sieal 
blessing. Seir (v. 2) iefeis to the mountain lange in Edom over v\Mch the 
sun would ^Dpaiently rise as seen &om Sinai. Paian (v. 2) le^ens to the 
mountains near Kadesh Bamea that sepaiated the Sinai wildemess &om 
GanaarL 

"The slylized or foimulaic natuie of sueh historieal lesumes 
allows them to depait f lom noimal pattems of nanation in 
v\Mch striet adherenee to ehionologieal and geogi^±iical 
seguenee is expected Thus the Loid eould eome fiom Sinai 
and ^Dpear &om Sdr and Paianat the same time, orat least 
without iefeience to aetual historieal movement v\Mch, of 
eouise, would neeessitate the oider Sinai, Paian, and Sdr 
(cf. Num 10:12; 13:3, 26; 20:14; 21:4; Deut 1:19; 2:4). The 
leal point heie in v. 2 is that the Loid manifested himself 
gloriously to his people fiom his eaithly dwdling plaees or 
at least his usual plaees of sdf-disclosuie, namdy, 
mountaintops."^" 

The "holy ones" (v. 2) aie probably angds. Moses deseribed God as 
aeeon^Miied ty Hs eountless angdie seivants as He ievealed Hs law to 
IsiadatSinai.^^" 



2'i^Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 201. For a useful study of textual problems in this ehapter and a new 

translation, see F. M. Gross and D. N. Freedman, "The Blessing of Moses," Journal ofBihUcal Literature 

67 (1948):191-210. 

349Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 434. 

■^^" Some seholais regaid verses 2-5 as " . . . among the most obseure in the entire Hebrew Bible" (Theodor 

H. Gasber, "An Andent Eulogy onlsrael: Deutere^norr^A 33 3-5, 26-29," Journal ofBihUcal Literature 66 

[1947]:53). Gaster suggested they glorify Israel rather than Yahweh. Robert Gordis criticized Gaster's 

treatment in "The Text and Meaning of Deuteronomy 33 27," Journal ofBihUcal Literature 67 (1948):69- 

72. 
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"Though it is possible to argue that the 'king' in 33:5 is 
meant to be understood as the Lord, the immediate context 
suggests strongly that it is Moses. This is important beeause 
the next ehapter, Deuteronomy 34, views Moses as a 
prototype of the eoming prophet who was promised in 
18:15. Thus at the elose of the Pentateueh, the two eentral 
messianie visions of the book— that of a eoming king (Ge 
49:10; Nu 24:7-9) and that of a prophet (Dt 18:15)- are 
united in the figure of Moses, the prophet-king. We should 
note that throughout the Pentateueh Moses also earries out 
the duties of priest. Thus in the figure of Moses, the 
Pentateueh is able to bring together the offices of prophet 
priest and king. The author is always careful to note, 
however, that Moses was not a priest of the house of 
Aaron. The Aaronie priesthood is of a different order than 
that pietured in the office of Moses. If we were looking for 
an analogy to Moses elsewhere in the Pentateueh, we need 
look no farther than the figure of Melchizedek, the priest- 
king from Salem. Thus as Melchizedek the priest-king 
blessed Abraham at the beginning of the patriarehal 
narratives . . . (Ge 14:19), so here Moses the priest-king 
blessed the Israelites atthe eonelusion . . . (Dt 33:29). "^si 

The blessing of the tribes follovvs this introduetiorL 

33:6-25 The airangement of the tribes in this blessing is unusual.^ ^ ^ Evidently God 

based it on a eomtanation of the past and futuie hisbories of eaeh tribe. 

Reuben (v. 6) was the fiist-bom but did not ergoy gieatness among the 
tribes beeause of his sin He lost his tathei^s haithright and blessing. 

Judah (v. 7) ieceived the position of leader among the tribes v\ten his 
older brothens beeame indigible. 

Levi (w. 8-11) ieceived a blessing for being faithful to God at Massah (lit 
to test or plague) and Meribah (lit to eontend or strive) v\ten the people 
eonplained beeause of laek of water. 

"But these naiiatives [Exod 17:1-7; NunL 20:1-13] eontain 
no le^eienee to Levi, so that the predse meaning of the 
historieal le^eienee is not elear unless it be that in Moses 



^ ^ ' Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 477. 

■^^2 See Kalland, p. 222, for a ehart of six lists of the tribes tiiat appear in Genesis, Numbers, Deuteronony, 

and Joshua, eaeh of -HMeh c»ntains a different order. 
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and Aaron, leaders of the tribe of Levi, the whole tribe was 
ontrial."353 

The aet of faithfiilness to Yahweh that lesulted in Levi's being ehosen as 
the priestly tribe oeeuned later. It was Levi's standing with Moses and 
Aaron v\ten the lest of the nation lebdled and woishipped the golden calf 
at Sinai (Exod 32:25-29). The "godly man" (v. 8) is piobably Levl lather 
than Aaion (cf. v. 9). The Levites' spedal privlleges and lesponsihalities 
ineluded teaehing the lest of the Isi^ites God's law. They also involved 
buming ineense befoie God, offering sacrifices (v. 10), and dlseeming 
God's will (v. 8). "Shattering the loins" (v. 11) piobably iefeis to maldng 
one ineapable of piodueing piogeiiy as wdl as destioying one's stiength 
(cf. 1 Kings 12:10; Piov. 31:17; Nah. 2:2). 

Bergamin (v. 12) was to eigoy God's pioteetion eontinually sinee God 
would eany this tribe on Hs baek between His shouldeis. As the wairior 
tribe Bergamin would ergoy God's pioteetion (cf. Judg. 21). 

Joseph (w. 13-17) lepiesented Ephiaim and Manasseh. The "fiist-bom of 
his ox" (v. 17) piobdly iefeis to Joseph as the fiist-bom son of Jacob, 
God's servant, ty Raehd. Ephiaim was the stionger of Joseph's sons v\to 
weie both stiong as the homs of oxen during the tribes' eonAiet with 
Isiad's enemies. 

Zebulun and Issaehar (w. 18-19) would beeome speeial ehannds of 
blessing to the other nations thiough thdr eommeidal wealth. 

"While this eannot be doeumented as having taten plaee in 
hnblieal times, the piomise has found staitling fulfillment in 
the modem state of Isiad, v\tose m^or poit is Haifa, 
loeated in the aiea of andent Tebdun''^ ^ * 

These tribes would experience God's blessing as they biought riehes into 
Isiad. These tribes oeeuped the feitile Jezied Vdley. "In your going 
foith" and"inyourtents" (v. 18) isamerismmeaninginallthatyoudo.^" 

Gad (w. 20-21) possessed mueh area east of the Joridan that was suitable 
for development. Gad was a warring tribe that was very aggressive in 
eonguering and subduing the land (Num. 32:34-36). 

Dan (v. 22) settled in an area inhabited by lions (Judg. 14:5) and migrated 
to northem Israel to an area that abounded in lions (Judg. 18).^^^ The 



^^^Thompson, p. 310. 
^^^Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 444. 
355Driver, p. 408. 
356Kal and Delitzscti, 3:510. 
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people of the tribe were also similar to lions in their aggressiveness and 
strength. 

Naphtali (v. 23) would enjoy the benefits of a sea eoast the Sea of 
ehinnereth, and a comfortable area in relation to that body of water. 

"... but by far the most abundant blessing was the fact that 
the Messiah spent most of his life and exercised mueh of 
his ministry there or in nearby Zebulun (cf. Matt 4:12-17). 
One ean seareely imagine greater evidence of divine 
favor."35v 

Asher (v. 24) would benefit fiDm the respeet of his hrethren and 
prosperity. Hs tenitory on the Meditenanean eoast would iBquiie 
foitifications, but God would proteet him Oil is probaliy a met^±Dr for 
prosperity, as dsewhere (cf. 32:13; Job 29:6). 

Moses did not mention the Simeonites in this blessing. Jacob had 
prophesied that God would seatter the Simeonites in Israd (Gen. 49:7). 
Simeon recdved no tribal allotment of land, only a few dties in Judah, 
v\ten Joshua divided the Promised Land The Simeonites beeame 
absorbed into the othertribes, espedally Judah. 

33:26-29 The blessing eloses ty rduming to eonsider Israd's God again (cf. w. 2- 
5). Moses petured Hm as a God great enough to give the tribes all He had 
just promised them^^^ The tey to Israd's blessing was her God and her 
rdationsMp to Him 

"As we might exped;, here at the end of the book, Moses 
pidures Israd's dwdling in the land as a reversal of the 
events of the eariy eh^Dters of Genesis, when Adam and 
Eve were east out of the Gardea''^ ^^ 

The Lord has fulfilled these predidions in part, but He will fulfill them 
eonpletely in the future. TMs will oeeur v\ten Israd repents and He 
brings her baek into her land (i.e., during the MUennium). 

E. MOSES' DEATH AND BURIAL;NARRATIVE EPILOGUE CH.34 

"A testament is of force only after the death of the testator [cf. Heb. 9:16- 
17]. So the Deuteronomie Covenant in it testamentary aspeet . . . would 
not beeome operative until after the death of Moses. Only then would 



^S'Merrill, Deuteronomy, p. 446. 

358por a aitieal study of this ehapber, see I. L. Seeligmann, "A Psalm tom Pre-Regal Times," Vetus 

Testamentum 14 (1964):75-92. 

■^^^Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 478. 
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Joshua sueeeed to the role of vicegerent of God over Israel, and only then 
under the leadership of Joshua eould the tribes, aeeording to the 
deelarations of the Lord, enter into their inheritanee in Ganaan. It was, 
therefore, appropriate that the Deuteronomie treaty should elose with the 
reeord of Moses' death, whieh in effect notarizes the treaty. That the 
testamentary significance of Moses' death is in view is evidenced by the 
aeeompanying attention given to the land of Israel's inheritanee and to 
Joshua's aeeession to the royal mediatorship of the covenant."36o 

Moses proeeeded up Mt Nebo as God had instruebed him (32:48-52) and viewed the land 
aeross the Joidan River that God had promised to give to Ahraham's deseendants. What 
Moses saw was not all that God had promised Ahraham (v. 4; cf . Gen, 15: 18) but the part 
that Israd was atout to enter and hopefully possess. 

"It was neeessary for Jesus to die befoie entering his lest, beeause he was 
the tme Mediator v\to eame to leeondle his sinful people unto God; 
Moses must die without entering the typeal lest beeause as the OT 
mediator he had by official transgiession disqualified himself for [sie] 
eompleting the mission whieh prefigured that of the sinless Son of God. 
Unlike Moses, who after his death was sueeeeded by Joshua (Deut 33:9), 
the Messianie Mediator would sueeeed himselt after his death beeause it 
was not possible that death should hold him."^" 

"The fact . . . that the Loid buiied His servant Moses [v. 6], and no man 
knows of his sepulehre, is in peifect teepang with the idation in v\Mch 
Moses stood to liie Loid v\Mle he was alive. . . . 'If Jehovah . . . would not 
suffer the body of Moses to be buried ty man, it is but natuial to seek for 
the leason in the f aet that He did not intend to leave him to eoimption, but, 
when buiying it with Hs own hand, inpaited a power to it v\Mch 
pieserved it f rom eoiiuption, and piepaied the way for it to pass into the 
same foim of existence to whieh Eroeh and Elijah weie t^oi, without 
either death or buiial.'"^ " 

Another explanation for Moses' unusual buiial is sin^iy that God ehose to buiy Hs 
faithful servant lather than allowing the Isradites to do so. Sueh a buiial is a testimony to 
the gieatness of Moses. 

"Most liMy the sepulelne lemained hidden predsdy to prevent the 
Isradites f rom taMng Moses' body with them to Ganaan, thus violating the 
divine eommand to disallow Moses entry there."^ ^ ^ 

Anotherview tollows. 



^^"Kline, "Deuteronomy," p. 203. 

36ilbid. 

■^^^Kal andDelitzsch, 3:515-16. TharquotationisfrDmKurtz. 

■^^■^Memll, Deuteronomy, p. 453. 
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"By the time this last ehapter was written, the burial of Moses was so far 
in the past that the loeation of his grave was uneertain to the writer."364 

Moses was 120 years old wbEsa he died (v. 7). He had begun his ministiy of covenant 
mediator on one mountain (i.e., Sinai), and now he ended that ministiy on another. The 
Isradites moumed for him for 30 days (v. 8) as they had done for Aaron (Nim 20:29). 
TMs long a period of mouming was evidenfly conventional for a great pengon,^ ^ ^ though 
the normal time of mouming a loved one was ^Dparently seven days (Gea 50: 10) . 

"The ehapber provides the final statement regarding the Lord's refusal to 
allow Moses to enter the Promised Land It thus links up with an inp)rtant 
theme in the Pentateoeh: Moses, v\to lived under the Law, was not 
allowed to enter into God's blessings beeause he failed 'to believe' (Nu 
20:12). Aeeording to this ehapber, Moses did not die of old age— 'his eyes 
were not weak nor his strength gone' (Dt 34:7). His death was purdshment, 
just as the generationthat died inthe wildemess duringthe forty years was 

punished (Nu 14:22-23) From the perspective of the Pentateueh as a 

whole, Moses died young. He did not live the wany eenturies of the eariy 
patriarehs before the Hood Thus at the elose of the Pentateoeh the lif e of 
Moses beeomes the last eKan^ie of the eonseguenees of the Fall of the 
f irst man and woman Litethem, hewasnotallowedtoergoy theblessing 
of God's good land."^ ^ ^ 

Many students of Moses' life have notieed similarities to Ghrist's and regard him as a type 
of Ghrist. Both men were divinely ehosen deliverers (Exod. 3:7-10; John 3:16; Aets 
7:25). Both experienced rejection by Israel and so tumed to the Gentiles (Exod. 2:11-15; 
Aets 7:23-29; 18:5-6; cf. Aets 28:17-28). Both gained a bride during their rejection by 
Israel (Exod. 2:16-21; Matt. 12:14-21; 2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:30-32). Eollowing his period 
of rejection, Moses again appeared as Israel's deliverer and was aeeepted, as Jesus will be 
(Exod. 4:29-31; Rom. 11:24-26; cf. Aets 15:14-17). Both were prophets (Aets 3:22-23), 
advocates (Exod. 32:31-35; 1 John 2:1-2), intereessors (Exod. 17:1-6; Heb. 7:25), and 
leaders (kings; Deut 33:4-5; Isa. 55:4; Heb. 2:10). Moses was faithful as a servant over 
another's house whereas Ghrist is faithful as a Son over His own house (Heb. 3:5-6). 

When Moses was dead, Joshua pieked up the reins of leadership with the support of the 
Israelites (v. 9). God gave him speeial wisdom for his responsibilities. 

"What is stressed here is that Joshua was 'tilled with the spirit of wisdom' 
(34:9) and thus able to do the work of God. Like Joseph (Ge 41:37) and 
Bezalel (Ex 31:3), who were filled with 'the Spirit of God,' Joshua was 
able to do God's work successfully. Thus this last ehapter of the 



^^^Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., p. 478. This statement rests on the assumption that this aeeount of 

Moses' death was written long after the event. 

365Craigie, The Book . . ., p. 405. 

■^^^Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 478. Cf. Merrill, Deuteronomy, pp. 453-54. 
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Pentateueh retums to a eentral theme, begun already in the first ehapter of 
Genesis: 'and the Spirit of God hovered over the face of the deep' (Ge 1:2). 
It is the Spirit of God that is the means of doing the work of God [cf. 
Ezek. 36:26]."36v 

The final yerses in the book (w. 10- 12) and the Pentateoeh give an evaluation of Moses' 
ministiy. They aie his liteiaiy epataph (cf. 2 Sam 23:1-7). Someone other than Moses 
probahly added them after his death. Moses was lemaikahle in several lespeets that the 
writer identified Hs intimate idationship with God was unique (cf. 18:15-22; Nim 
12:6-8). The miiaeles God did through him in Egypt and the poweiiul aets he perfoimed 
in the Isiaelites' sight were also notewoithy. He perfoimed many of these signs when God 
gave the Mosaie Covenant at Mt Sinai. 

". . . Mosesvvasneverequaledly ar^^suhseguentprophetuntiltheeoming 
ofJesusChiist"368 



^^'Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 478. 
368Schultz, p. 123. Cf. Heb. 3:1-6. 
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Conclusion 

One of the great messages of the Bible is that God desires to bless people through a 
relationship with Himseli. The message of the Pentateueh is that people ean experience 
this blessing through trust and obedienee, Eaeh of the five books of Moses reveals 
important truth eoneerning G od, humankind, and the relationship of people and G od. 

Genesis reveals that man is a tinite ereature made in the image of God but tallen in sin. 
He is theretore unable on his own to enjoy the relationship with God that God ereated 
him to experience. Moses presented God in Genesis as trustworthy. The outstanding 
eharaeteristie of G od in this book is His faithfulness. G od proved in this book that people 
ean rely on His word. In order for people to have a relationship with God we must 
exercise faith. W e must trust in G od who is trustworthy. 

Exodus shows that human sin leads to enslavement. To be free to enjoy liberty and the 
relationship with God that God intends human beings to experience we must undergo 
redemption by God. Moses presented God in Exodus as being sovereign. This is His 
outstanding eharaeteristie in the seeond book of M oses. Beeause G od is sovereign He ean 
redeem man who is a slave beeause of sin. He ean bring man into an intimate relationship 
with Himselt as His first-born son. Redemption is the provision of the sovereign G od. 

Leviticus reveals more fully that man is a sinner and that as sueh he is different from and 
separate from God. God is holy. This is the outstanding revelation of God in this book. 
M an eannot have the relationship with G od that G od desires, even as a redeemed person, 
beeause of sin. God provided atonement so God and redeemed sinners eould have 
tellowship. Our response to G od's provision should be worship. 

Numbers shows redeemed sinners enjoying the benetits of atonement but tailing to trust 
and obey God. The outstanding eharaeteristie of God in Numbers is His graeiousness 
toward sintul human beings. He diseiplines His own to teaeh them to obey Him beeause 
only then ean they experience all the blessings that He wants them to enjoy. 

D euteronomy pietures redeemed man as a vassal or servant and G od as a suzerain, lord, 
or master. This relationship exists by virtue of who G od is (i.e., Greator and Redeemer) 
and who man is (i.e., ereature and sinner). Deuteronomy reveals that God loves people, 
and we should love God. The relationship is not a tormal, impersonal one but one that 
love motivates and sustains. 

God manitested His love for Israel in the laws He gave her. Israel was to demonstrate 
love for G od in her obedienee to His laws. These laws were in the M osaie Covenant, and 
G od designed them to bring Israel into as elose a relationship to Himselt as possible. 

The Pentateueh eontains all the instruetion neeessary for the Israelites to enjoy an 
intimate relationship with God. In the historieal books that tollow we see how the 
prineiples revealed in the Pentateueh worked out or did not work out for Israel in her 
history. The Israelites' trust and obedienee determined this. G od intended this example to 
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be instmctive forus (1 Cor. 10:1-13; Rom. 15:1-6; Heb. 11). The same prineiples apply 
today though the eeonomy and laws under whieh we live are different from those under 
whieh Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses li^ed.^ss 

Whereas Deuterononiy is the last of the five books of Moses, aitieal seholars now tend to 
gioup it with the books of ^oshua, Judges, Samud, and Kings moie than with Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbeis. They ieferto this body of books as the Deuterononiistie 
Histoiy."" This is due to the foundational natuie of Deuterononiy as leAeeted in the 
piesentation of the later histoiy of Isiael that these books piesenL Conservative seholais 
usually tie Deuterononiy in with Genesis through Numbens beeause of authoiship and 
histoiieal seguenee. Many of them, hovvever, also iBCognize that Deuteronon^^ provides 
the basis for the evaluation of the nation that Joshua through Kings piesents. 



369Memll, "A Theology . . .," has a fine summary of the theology of the Pentateueh, pp. 86-87. 
■^^^MartinNotheoinedthistenninhis r?ie Deiiteronomish'e Histori/. SeeWhybray, pp. 136-39, forfurther 
diseussion of D euteronomy as a pivotal book. 
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Appendix 1 

FourInterpretive RioblemsinDeuteronomy 24:1-43^1 

Deuteronomy 24:1-4 is a passage that is very important in the biblieal teaehing on 
diYonee and remamage. There are four problems that need solving for us to determine the 
eorreet interpretation of this passage. 

Problem #1 

What is the protasis (the elause that expresses the eondition in a eonditional 
sentenee) and what is the apodosis (the elause that expresses the result)? 

View #1: The protasis oeeurs in 24: la, "When a man . . . uneleanness in her." The 
apodosis oeeurs in 24:lb-4, "then let him . . . for an inheritanee" (as in the 
AV). God eommanded divorce on the grounds of "uneleanness" in the 
wife. He prohibited remarriage to her first husband after the death of or 
divorce by her seeond husband. 

View =fQ: The protasis oeeurs in 24:1-3, "When a man . . . be his wife." The apodosis 
oeeurs in 24:4, "then her former . . . as an inheritanee" (as in the NASB, 
NIV, and RSV). God permitted divorce on the grounds of "indeeeney" in 
the wife. He also prohibited remarriage to her first husband after the death 
of or divorce by her seeond husband. 

Evaluation: View 4& reflects the opinion of most translators eoneeming the proper 
protasis and apodosis relationship. Rather than eommanding or 
eneouraging divorce, as the Pharisees interpreted it in Jesus' day, this 
passage therefore eontrolled or regulated how a man eould obtain a 
divorce in Israel. It also eondemned the praetiee of a woman remartying 
her first husband after her seeond husband either died or divorced her. 

Problem #2 

What is the " indeeeney" for whieh a man eould divorce his wife? 

View#l: Some specific offense is in view. Seholars have suggested several. The 
possibilities inelude fomication, anything displeasing to her husband, 
inability to bear ehildren, or some physieal defect. Other options are 
indeeent exposure, embarrassment eaused to the husband by the wife's 
soeial behavior, lesbianism (one type of fomication), or some other serious 
offense. 



^^iAdapted from a paper by Joseph F. Sero presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for Rll— 
Gurrent Biblieal and Theologieal Issues, Dallas Theologieal Seminary, December28, 1986. 
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View #1: No specific offense is in view. Instead indeeeney refers to what the 
husband erroneously judged to be a legitimate ground for divorce. In other 
words God permitted divorce when the husband believed his wife had 
done something illegitimate even though she had not. 

Evaluation: View =f& seems to be better for the following reasons. Adultery was 
punishable by death so the indeeeney eould hardly be that offense. The 
Jews debated the meaning of the term "indeeeney" in Jesus' day. This 
probably indieates that no one understood it to refer to a specific offense 
even when God first gave it. If only one indeeent aet was in view this 
statute would not cover divorce for other reasons. A woman eould remarty 
her former husband only if the first marriage broke up for this specific 
eause. However this statute seems to be eontroUing all illegitimate 
divorce. 



Objections 

This would mean God was making 
divorce easy. 



Lexically "indeeent" ean mean 
"indecentexposure." 



Gould not lesbianism be in view? 



Responses 

God was not allowing just any divorce. 
This statute eontrols and proteets the 
wife to a degree from any illegitimate 
divorca not just one type of 
illegitimate divorce. 

This would be a rare eause of divorce 
and would limit greatly the applieation 
of this statute in Israelite life. The 
phrase "to uncover nakedness" is 
euphemistie and means "to have sex." 
If God meant indeeent exposure, it 
would most likely involve sexual sin. 
This was for the most part punishable 
by death in Israel. 

The broad term "indeeent" argues 
against sueh a limited interpretation. 
Eurthermore the preseribed punishment 
for lesbians was execution in Israel 
(Lev. 18:22, 29). 



Problem #3 



Why does the seeond marriage defile the wife? 

View #1 : She has had sex with another man. 
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View #Z: Her status regarding her first husband ehanged from wife to sister when 
they got married. If she retumed to her first husband (brother) after a 
seeond marriage, that union would be ineestuous. 

View #3: The divorce, not the seeond marriage alone, ehanged her status regarding 
her first husband irreversibly. 

View M: The seeond marriage eonstitutes adulteiy. 

Evaluation: View #4 seems best for these reasons. If this passage indeed eontrols 
illegitimate divorce, there was no legitimate divorce in Israel. All sueh 
divorce would dissolve the first marriage. Therefore the eonsummation of 
the seeond marriage would be adulterous. The word "defiled" suggests 
adultery (Lev. 18:20). Matthew 5:32 supports this view. Jesus Ghrist 
indieated that a man who divorces his wife eauses her to eommit adultery. 
It is the remarriage that defiles, not the divorce. 



Objections 

This view reads the New Testament 
(i.e., Matt. 5:32) baek into the Old 
Testament. 



Remarriage did not bear a stigma as 
adultery in Israel and God allowed it. 



Responses 

Progressive revelation has simply 
illuminated what the reason for the 
prohibition was. The Old Testament 
Israelite may not have understood fully 
the reason for the law, just the 
reguirement. In Matthew 5 Jesus was 
clarifying the law (cf. Matt. 5:17). 

God eoneeded to remarriage in the 
same way He eoneeded to divorce. 
Both were taking plaee though God did 
not approve their praetiee. Jesus 
clarified that the spirit of the law was 
that remarriage after divorce was 
adultery. The fact that the Mosaie Law 
did not demand death for adultery 
under these eonditions does not mean 
that adultery was non-existent. The 
Mosaie Law did not punish other 
illegitimate praetiees even though God 
did not approve of them. Some 
examples inelude a husband's adultery 
against his wife (cf. Exod. 20:14), 
polygamy, and eoneubinage. Other 
examples are prostitution except by a 
Hebrew girl (Deut. 28:18) and ineest 
between an unele and nieee (though the 
Law did punish ineest between an aunt 
and nephew). 
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"Defiled" refers to ineest not adultery. 



To reduee all references to sexual sin 
in Deuteronomy 24 to ineest is 
improper. Moses also mentioned 
adultery, homosexuality, and bestiality 
in the context (cf. Lev. 18; 20). While 
marriage does ereate elose family 
relationships with the in-laws, in Israel 
this did not rule out marrying an in- 
law. For example a man eould marry 
his wife's sister after his wife died 
(Lev. 10:18), and a woman eould 
many her dead husband's brother. 
Even if blood relations are in view in 
Leviticus 18:16 and 20:21, this does 
not mean the first husband and wife 
had beeome brother and sister as a 
result of their marriage. 



Problem #4 
What was the purpose of Deuteronomy 24: 1-4 and what are its implieations? 

View #1: The purpose was to diseourage hasty divorce, and the implieation is that 
divorce alone severs the marriage bond and allows legitimate remarriage. 

View 4Q: The purpose was to prevent an ineestuous marriage. The implieation is 
that divorce and a subseguent remarriage ehanges the marriage bond to a 
"one flesh" relationship of a different kind. 

View #3: The purpose was to prevent a man from manying a woman who had 
eommitted adultery against him. The implieation is that both divorce and 
adultery together sever the marriage bond. 

Evaluation: View #3 seems best for the following reasons. Normally an adulteress 
would die (under Mosaie Law) or her husband would divorce her (under 
Rabbinie law). In the ease here the wife who eommits adultery against her 
husband eseapes punishment for two reasons. Eirst Moses viewed her 
husband as having eaused her to be adulterous by divorcing her. Seeond, 
post-marital adultery is not the same erime as marital adultery. If the 
"defilement" had not dissolved or ehanged the original marriage bond 
there is no reason the woman eould not retum to her first husband after her 
seeond husband died or divorced her. The law denied the first husband his 
ex-wife in the same way it would deny him an "outwardly" adulterous 
wife. An "outwardly" adulterous wife would be one who had eommitted 
adultery while married (cf. Matt. 19:9). 
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Objections 

If the woman was guilty of adultery by 
remanying she should suffer death by 
stoning. 



Maniage is absolutely indissoluble 
(Gen. 2:18-22). 



Responses 

It is the husband's aet of divoricing his 
wife that results in her remartying and 
eommitting adultery. She eould 
remarty under the Mosaie Law. Her 
adultery was not a violation of a solid 
marriage covenant but one that divorce 
had already flawed. Jesus agreed that 
sueh aetion eonstituted adultery (Matt. 
5:12). Only if the wife remarried or 
had sex with another man eould she 
not retum to her first husband. 

It is not etemally indissoluble sinee 
death ends it (Rom. 7:14; Matt. 22:23- 
33). Whereas God wants marriage to 
be permanent He wamed against 
ending it (Matt. 19:6). Thus the 
breaking of the marriage bond before 
death is possible. Purthermore if 
marriage is indissoluble then there is 
no reason the wife should not retum to 
her first 



husband. Moreover if marriage is 
indissoluble a woman who remarries 
would have two husbands. However 
the Mosaie Law did not tolerate 
polyandry. In addition, Jesus said the 
Samaritan woman "had," not "has," 
five husbands Qohn 4:18). Pinally, if 
marriage is indissoluble then every 
remarriage after divorce is bigamous 
and illegal. It should end in annulment 
as an ineestuous marriage would. 

Summary 

The student of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 should divide it into two parts between verse 3 and 
verse 4. Yerses 1-3 express the eondition and verse 4 the result. If a man divorced his 
wife the Mosaie Law did not permit him to remarry her if after her divorce from him she 
had married another man. The "indeeeney" in view that was the grounds for the divorce 
was not a specific offense for whieh the wife was guilty. It was any eondition that the 
husband erroneously judged as suitable grounds for a divorce. A husband eould divorce 
his wife for the Aimsiest of reasons in Israel. A divorced woman was free to remarry in 
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Israel. However if she remamed, the law viewed her remarriage as adultery. In the eyes 
of the law her first husband was responsible for her eommitting adultery sinee he had 
divorced her. Notwithstanding she did not die as an adulteress beeause the law did not 
punish this form of adultery with death. Her adultery defiled the woman. She eould not 
retum to her first husband if her seeond husband died or divorced her beeause she had 
eommitted adultery against him. Divorce alone did not break the first marriage bond but 
both divorce and adultery (sexual relations with a man other than the first husband) did. 
God did not want the partners in this ease to reestablish the first marriage. 
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Appendix 2 

SuggestionsforRieventing D[V0RCE 

As I have worked with several eouples and individuals who were thinking about getting a 
divorce, I have notieed a pattem of behavior that is guite eommon. 

1. One or both of the partners in the marriage feel fmstrated. He or she thinks, "This 
is not what I want in my marriage." 

2. He intemalizes his fmstration and thinks, "I should be able to handle this." If he 
ean, he forgives wrongs done to him and aeeepts his imperfect mate as is. 

3. If he eannot handle his fmstrations, he fails to forgive. 

4. His fmstration then often tums into bittemess. He thinks, "I'm stuek. I don't like 
you; you've hurt me." He may also think, "God is not answering my prayers." 

5. Pinally he explodes. He says, "I want out of this relationship! I ean't take it any 
longer!" 

This problem has its roots in a failure to forgive. The person involved may not realize 
this, but this is usually the emeial issue. 

Here is a proeedure to try to help someone who has exploded, or is about to, to forgive 
his or her mate. 

1. Go to the person. Tell him that you are eoneemed for his welfare, that you believe 
he is making a big mistake, and that you have his happiness and welfare at heart. 

2. Eneourage him to ventilate his feelings of fmstration by telling you how he feels. 
Ask, "How do you feel aboutyour marriage?" 

3. Show him what has been happening in his life by pointing out the five steps 
outlined above if these apply. 

4. Help him to leam how to deal with his fmstrations so they do not build up within 
him. This involves venting them to God, a friend, and or his spouse. 

5. Motivate him to forgive his spouse by reminding him how mueh God has 
forgiven all of us. We all keep offending God, but He forgives us and remains 
eommitted to us. He has promised never to leave us. Eurthermore He promises 
graee (help) so we ean live one day at a time (2 Cor. 12:9). 

In view of how mueh God has forgiven us, we should forgive eaeh other any and every 
offense. 
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